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HIS is the first issue of a new 
magazine of Iowa life. I hope 
you like it, 

The IOWAN represents not on- 
ly four years of work and plan- 
ning on our part, but also the ef- 
forts of scores of Iowans who have 
helped us through the difficult in- 
itial steps. We greatly appreciate 
their faith, and that of our pres- 
ent advertisers and charter sub- 
scribers. I am confident that Vol 
I, No. I, of The IOWAN justifies 
the support that it has been given. 

More than anything else, this 
magazine is an expression of our 
faith that Iowans are willing to 
support a quality magazine about 
themselves and their state. The 
proof of this belief is still to come. 
A great many people are betting 
against us. But we simply believe 
that if you give people a good 
magazine that they like, they'll 
support it. 

While it may be somewhat un- 
usual, this magazine is dedicated 
to one of its most faithful sup- 
porters: John Esden, a cousin who 
died from bulbar polio on the 
deadline day of this issue. He had 
just finished our Revolutionary 
War article. At the age of 21, John 
was one of the most gifted young 
men I have ever known. Already 
a profound student of history, eco- 
nomics and politics, he was also a 
good athlete and a talented mu- 
sician. 

As John, Iowa represents to me 
the challenge of unfulfilled prom- 
ise. Our state has so many prom- 
ising paths open to its future that 
we have still touched only a few 
of them. But we are in danger of 
depending on our own present 
bounty, stifling initiative and fail- 
ing to find the right paths await- 
ing us. As John never rested in 
his pursuit of knowledge, so I 
hope Iowa never rests in its quest 
for a better future. 

The IOWAN is not meant to be 
a private dream. Rather, I hope all 
Iowans will feel they are a part 
of an interesting and stimulating 
venture and join us in building a 
better magazine and a better Iowa. 


David Archie 
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... Your idea of producing a mag- 
azine about Iowans has wonderful 
possibilities. It opens up fascinating 
new avenues for publicizing the Iowa 
scene abroad as well as making those 
of us who are “home-grown” realize 
our own assets and liabilities and 
helping us understand what is going 
on within our own fence lines. Your 
magazine should give tremendous im- 
petus to the forces in Iowa that are 
working to improve our resources of 
land and people. 

Good luck to you in your new un- 
dertaking and congratulations on 
your initiative and enterprize... 


MRS. RAYMOND SAYRE 
Ackworth 


...Good idea! I have long wished to 
see an Iowa magazine. Arizona 
Highways has long been a delight to 
me, and I have often thought that 
Iowa could show scenes as beautiful. 
As a retired journalism teacher who 
supervised for years the publication 
of newspapers, magazines, and books; 
as a writer who occasionally breaks 
into print, and as an artist who now 
spends most of her time painting 
Iowa scenery, I have a triple interest 
in such a project. All good luck to 
you. 


G. EUNICE MEERS 
2315 Grand Ave. 
Des Moines 


...Photography is my hobby and I 
have quite a collection of color slides 
and salon prints. Some have been 
hung in international salons....I be- 
long to the camera club of Des 
Moines and am a member of the PSA 
of America. If you should want 
some of my prints or slides I would 
be glad to let you use them. 


GORDON CARTER 
Dallas Center, Ia. 


(Ed. Note: We are happy to receive 
photographs and color work—especial- 
ly 4x25 or larger color transparencies 
—from our readers. We also are in- 
terested in obtaining unusual Iowa 
story ideas.) 


...1 have read with much interest 
your literature about the new mag- 
azine for Iowa to be called The 
IOWAN. I believe this is a very 
worthwhile undertaking and believe 
such a magazine should be well re- 
ceived. It is a great possibility and 
there should be enough subscr'‘bers in 
this state to make it an outstanding 


magazine. I am much pleased you 
have done this and wish you every 
success. 


MASON LADD, Dean 
State University of Iowa 
Law School 

Iowa City 


... Please send me agents’ supplies 
and prices on your new magazine.... 
All of my commissions help build a 
new church in Lamoni.... 


MRS. ELCY B. LEWIS 
Lamoni 


(Ed. Note: We welcome inquires by 
individuals and organizations who are 
interested in selling subscriptions and 
will give complete details upon re- 
quests.) 


... The idea for a state magazine of 
Iowa such as you plan is a sorely 
needed item. Many other states have 
beautiful magazines extolling their 
products and vacation spas. It’s well 
past time for someone to start hitting 
and pitching for the many, many 
great and wonderful things that Iowa 
produces and possesses. 


BOB FELLER 
Cleveland, Ohio 


...I have long felt the need of such 
a publication to interpret Iowa to the 
world... Now you are ready to launch 
the project, and I hope it will be suc- 
cessful beyond your highest expecta- 
tions. There is a real need for such 
a publication... 


AGNES SAMUELSON 
Washington, D. C. 


...We have talked about this mag- 
azine some in Farm Bureau and also 
in the Iowa Development Commission, 
and I certainly want to wish you suc- 
cess in this worthwhile venture. I 
know it takes courage to tackle an 
enterprise like this.... 


E. HOWARD HILL, President 
Iowa Farm Bureau Federation 


... Best of luck to The IOWAN! 

I truly believe such a publication 
might well play a vitally important 
role in the lives of a great number of 
Iowans. The first issue will be an- 
ticipated with keen interest... 


KATHLEEN DAVISON 
National President 

Sigma Alpha Iota 
National Music Fraternity 
Des Moines 
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: PEACE x PROGRESS x PROSPERITY 
: FOR IOWA AND THE NATION 


ch 
ac- Eisenhower and Nixon offer you the assurance of a sound, vigorous, responsible and 
4 respectable administration in Washington. They bring a new hope for peace which can 
ich , é : 

only be attained through responsible leadership. They offer a program for a sound 


prosperity which can survive without the artificial stimulation of constant threats of 





C. war. We need these great men to lead America in these critical times. 
Iowa is moving ahead under the able leadership of Gov. Wm. S. Beardsley. Our road 
i building and improvement program is at an all-time peak. State Aid to schools has been 
one increased over 70%. State institutions have been greatly improved. Our conservation 
ne- program is moving ahead rapidly. All this without any new taxes or tax increases. 
I 
an @ IOWA'S EIGHT REPUBLICAN CONGRESSMEN HAVE VOTED CONSISTENTLY 


‘ca FOR LOWER TAXES 


tion 
Iowans owe a great debt to their eight Republican Congressmen. Remember this im- 
portant fact: If all congressmen had voted as our Iowa congressmen voted, we would 


— have a balanced Federal budget today — and lower taxes as well! 

an 

of 

cea %& REPUBLICAN STATE CENTRAL COMMITTEE, JAMES SCHRAMM, CHAIRMAN, DES MOINES 


= VOTE REPUBLICAN...NOV. 4 
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have begun work on a 38 million dollar high voltage transmission 
grid. This grid is the first step in a Super-Power system that will cost 
THE word ror Service Ks $268,000,000. Two east-west and three north-south routes have been 


a Pla oe planned for the grid. This will enable Iowa Power and Light and the 
7 other companies to feed power to any section of 
y/ the state from at least two directions. The money 

for this work will come from private investors, and 
no use of taxpayers money is contemplated. This 


IOWA POWER program is planned to meet Iowa’s growing demand 


for more and more power. The system will be ready Your Partner in 
AND LIGH T to carry double today’s load of approximately one COMMUNITY 
Company million kilowatts. Iowa’s electric future is bright! PROGRESS 

















Would it pay? 
Where would it go? 


What would it cost? 


An 


lowa 


Roads such as this parkway would be a model for Iowa version. 







Toll ‘Turnpike? 


} 
q 
Payment of tolls for the build- 
ing of roads is a very old idea. 
Tolls paid for the planks to get 
early day travelers through Iowa 
bogs in eastern Iowa. Tolls made 
it possible for eariy day motorists 
to drive their cars over the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri rivers without 
waiting for the ferry. Tolls paid 
for the “corduroy” roads used by 
Iowa motorists when crossing the 
desert on their trips west. 

Today toll payments are being 
used in financing an entirely new 
venture in motor transportation. 
The principle of “he who rides 
must pay” is being used to back 
the “Turnpike Idea’ which is 
sweeping the nation and has cre- 


By Willard D. Archie 


ated much interest in Iowa. While 
only about 25% of the people in 
our state have traveled on a toll 
road, this minority is enthusiastic 
for having them built across Iowa. 
Toll turnpikes offer a challenging 
solution to some of our increas- 
ingly vexing highway problems. 
Iowa, like every state in the 
union, is faced with an increas- 





As a member of the Iowa 
State Highway Commission 
from 1931 to 1985, THE IOWAN’s 
publisher, Willard D. Archie, 
gained an intimate knowledge 
of state roads. He still contin- 
ues his interest in Iowa high- 
way problems. 














ingly rapid deterioration of their 
main highways. They have taken 
a terrific beating from the weath- 
er, heavy traffic and poor con- 
struction materials which did not 
show weakness until years after 
they were used. 

“10% of Pavement in Poor 
Shape”’, reads one headline. ‘600 
miles of pavement to be recon- 
structed”, says a news story. “It 
will take over a half billion dol- 
lars to completely modernize our 
main highways,” according to an- 
other story. Such reports which 
have been running in state news- 
papers for the past two years, are 
only indicative of the crisis we 


(please turn page) 







































































PROPOSED ROUTES 


An Iowa Turnpike? 
(Continued from Page 5) 


face today in maintaining our 
9,734 miles of state roads. 

While our state highways are 
depreciating in use value year by 
year, the traffic they are forced 
to carry continually increases. 
There has been an increase of 
nearly 100% in fifteen years. 
Since 1949 traffic has increased 
approximately 12%. Trucks, which 
were once only a minor problem, 
now produce a large share of our 
ton-mile traffic. Thus roads which 
were seemingly “wonderful” in 
1930 are cursed by motorists in 
1952. An estimated expenditure 
of $500,000,000 is necessary to 
modernize our existing highway 
system. 

Some people believe we can still 
build an adequate modern high- 
way system under our present 
method of operation. Such a po- 
sition is hard to maintain when 
one studies where our present 
road tax money goes. 

Motor vehicle and gas tax re- 
ceipts will total about sixty mil- 
lion dollars in 1952. Half of this 
money must be spent on secondary 
roads. Eight per cent will go to 


for an Iowa Turnpike are shown above. 
Differences arise mainly beyond Des Moines. Top two routes follow State Senator Charles Vaa 


cities and towns, who face a traf- 
fic problem of their own. This 
leaves only 42% for state use. Of 
this twenty-five million dollars re- 
maining we must expect to spend 
at least ten million for mainten- 
ance of our present roads. It is 
apparent that we are not going to 
make much progress with a fif- 
teen million dollar yearly expendi- 
ture against a half billion dollar 
need. There must be some change 
in the present system if we are to 
enjoy improved travel conditions 
in the foreseeable future. 


Turnpikes As An Answer 


While only a partial answer, a 
turnpike across Iowa, east 2nd 
west, appears to be the best solu- 
tion to our immediate problems. 
At least, turnpikes are solving 
the more serious problems in 
other parts of the nation. 

Pennsylvania started the current 
turnpike trend in the late 30’s 
when some far-seeing men bought 
an old railroad right-of-way from 
Pittsburgh to Harrisburg and 
started construction of a super- 
highway. The venture proved the 
value of such roads, and this 167 
miles of original highway has now 
been expanded east and west until 


The first panel shows the two principal routes from Dat 


it almost covers the entire state. In 
1950 an average of 12,000 vehicles 
used this highway each day with 
a total revenue of nine million dol- 
lars per year. Last year the tolls 
amounted to $14,000,000 with a 
high for the month of August of 
$1,500,000. With traffic increas- 
ing in 1952, the retirement of all 
bonds is insured long before they 
are due. 

The trend was accelerated after 
the war when Maine opened a 44 
mile turnpike in 1947. This was 
the first road financed entirely 
through revenue bonds secured by 
the prospective earnings of the 
facility. The Maine Turnpike has 
turned out to be a profitable oper- 
ation as have all of the other toll 
roads—in New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey and Colorado. 


The Colorado road, the first 
west of the Alleghenies, was 
opened early this year. It runs 
from Boulder to Denver (34 miles) 
and has been self-supporting, al- 
though it was not financed en- 
tirely thrvuugh revenue bonds. The 
state of Colorado pledged certain 
gas tax funds for payment of 
bonds in case the revenue did not 
meet the payments. 
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ites from Davenport to Des Moines. The top one is generally considered most practical. Lower one is suggested by article's author. 
rles Vai Eaton’s ideas. Third down is most widely accepted at present time. The second represents a possible compromise solution. 
| 

n Other turnpikes are under way a possible $200 million issue of companies which specialize in esti- 
Ss in Oklahoma, West Virginia and bonds. The bankers have agreed mating construction costs and traf- 
h Virginia. The State of Ohio has to put up the money (about $30,- fic flow. 
\- | sold bonds worth $355,000,000 to 000) needed to survey the pro- The primary factors entering 
s bring the Pennsylvania Turnpike posed route and determine (1) into turnpike construction are con- 
a across that state. Indiana is con- possible construction costs and (2) struction costs, routes, estimated 
f sidering enabling legislation to estimate if there is adequate traf- traffic flow and cost to the user. 
:- continue the highway to the Illin- fic flow to justify the investment. This June, Fred R. White, then 
1] ois state line. No doubt, Illinois Pp f _ chief engineer of the Iowa State 
y will follow suit in the very near attern for Iowa? Highway Commission, released a 

future and when that happens a The North Carolina pattern may report to the Iowa Toll Road Study 
r tremendous amount of new traf- well be followed in Iowa. We al- Committee. He estimated that a 
4 fic. which turnpikes always at- ready have a Toll Road Study 300 mile, four lane, east-west toll 
Ss tract, will be dumped on the east- Committee in operation which is road across Iowa would cost about 
y ern boundary of Iowa and will due to report back to Governor $142 million. The item cost per 
y further over-burden our highways. Beardsley late this fall. The re- mile was: 
1e North Carolina faces a similar port will undoubtedly oppose an 
iS problem to Iowa’s in taking care Iowa Turnpike. But the committee PAVE -.n-----2n-n-nnnnensens $119,680 
r- of the traffic from the planned has been handicapped by a lack of Grading ...................-.- 34,000 
1] West Virginia-Virgina turnpike. In funds and, as in the case of North Right-of-way ........... . 34,000 
7” 1950, North Carolina’s Governor Carolina, the legislature may be Culverts and small 
kK, appointed a temporary committee well advised to appoint a Turnpike bridges .................... 41,400 

to study the possibilities of a toll Authority to explore the problem Interchange stations. 36,000 
st road in the state. The committee fully with the bankers who must Engineering -.......... -.. 24,840 
on reported back unfavorably, but in furnish the investment money. Financing and engin- 
wn 1951 the state’s General Assembly Since it is the outside investors eering before tolls 
:) created a North Carolina Turnpike = who do the actual financing, the became effective ... 31,101 
‘. Authority, a  semi-public body state has little to lose and much parsiagerered 
_ which was empowered to issue to gain in having the toll road $473,877 
a turnpike bonds backed by pros- possibilities fully explored. The in- Those who have studied these 
“ pective earnings and not by state surance companies and others are costs feel that an Iowa Turnpike 
of credit. anxious to buy the bonds, provid- must have from 3,500 to 5,000 ve- 
ot This July, the North Carolina ing that a complete survey is made _ hicles a day to make it pay. The 


group selected bankers to handle 


by turnpike experts, engineering 


(Continued on page 86) 








School for 
Lady Wrestlers 


The wildest educational institution 
in lowa trains ‘Maidens of Mayhem’ 
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Students start calisthentics with exercises. Prof. Dobbs clocks pupils Georgia 





Gilmore, Connie O’Connor, Barbara Jensen, Rosie Alvarez for two hour workout. 


By Fred Casotti 


DANGER! Girls at school! 

That would be an appropriate 
sign to hang outside the door of 
what is probably the only “rass- 
ling school for girls’ in the na- 
tion. This unique institution of 
learning is located in a small room 
adjoining Playland park stadium 
office in Council Bluffs. 

The “professor” is Johnny 
Dobbs, 39-year old ex-cabbie, and 
Playland park concessionaire. The 
student body is composed of six 
young girls who hope to scale the 
heights of the women’s wrestling 
profession. In return for instruc- 
tion his pupils agree to rassle for 
Dobbs. 

Currently four Iowans and two 
out-staters are learning the busi- 
ness, although out-of-staters Con- 
nie O’Connor and Rosemarie Al- 
varez aren’t beginners. Both have 
more than 100 bouts behind them. 
Connie conies from Omaha and 
Miss Alvarez trom Colorado 
Springs. They attend school regu- 
larly to keep in condition and to 
get additional tips. 

Iowa pupils are Georgia Gil- 
more, 20, of Guthrie Center; Vicki 
Vane, 25, of Grinnell; and Barbara 
Jensen, 17, and Verda Shunk, 18, 
both of Council Bluffs. These four 
have part-time jobs at Playland 
park. 

Georgia and Barbara have been 
taking lessons in rassle-lore for 
seven months. They have been 
pronounced “ready” for prelim 
matches on the small town circuit 
by their teacher. 

After a girl learns the basic 
facts of the business, and Dobbs 
admits facial expressions and act- 
ing ability are as important as ac- 
tual holds, she slips into the “rass- 
ling’ scene. First she’s a prelim 
performer, then, if she has mas- 
tered her lessons well, a feature 
attraction. When a girl attains 
the main events, she can count on 
earning from $150 to $200 per 
week. 

Daily school period is two hours. 
It opens with calisthenics, followed 
by a lecture on new holds and 
techniques. Many tricks are learn- 
ed via television, which Dobbs and 
his prize pupils avidly watch. Af- 
ter the lecture period, Dobbs illus- 
trates the various holds on the 
girls. Then they work with each 
other under his supervision, wind- 
ing up with matches under actual 
battle conditions. 
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John Dobbs hoists pupil Gilmore for airplane spin while Barbara Jensen watches his technique. Lumps and bruises 


come easy in this profession, but pay is better than being a “working girl.” They now can afford many luxurious things. 


They learn all the tricks of the trade: 


art of hair-pulling 





the legal choke hold a double hammer lock the leg-scissors choke @ 








The Schield Bantam Company’s well-landscaped plant at Waverly. 


The Rooster that Laid the Golden Egg 


By Betty DeWitt Wittmer 


HIS IS the story of a Bantam 
rooster that hatched a multi- 
million dollar industry. 

The particular rooster of our 
tale crows proudly as the trade- 
mark of the Schield Bantam Com- 
pany of Waverly, Iowa, a remark- 
able firm that in seven years has 
leaped from obscurity into the po- 
sition of the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of three-eighths-yard power 
cranes and shovels. 

It is a success story with few 
equals in Iowa industrial history. 
Competing in an industry served 
by twenty-nine larger and longer- 
established manufacturers, the ia- 
fant Waverly firm manufactured 
13% per cent of the national crane 
and shovel output in 1951 and ex- 
pects to increase its sales over 400 
per cent before the current fiscal 
year closes. 

It also is the story of two hu- 
man Bantams, Vernon and Wilbur 
Schield, who conceived, invented, 
and produced the first small shov- 
el-crane to fill the gap between the 


10 


giant shovel-cranes and the man 
in the ditch. “They are Bantams, 
too,” a friend says of these latter- 
day Henry Fords, “sort of small 
and cocky and full of fight. And 
they deserve all the credit.” But 
unlike Henry Ford, the Schield 
brothers like to give much of the 
credit to the men around them. In 
recalling the early days of the 
company, Vern says, “Everyone 
laughed at me. There weren’t many 
who thought the idea would be 
worth anything. It was a struggle 
I hate to even remember. Now I 
keep going by surrounding myself 
with men who are experts in their 
respective fields.” The Schield 
brothers never cease to laud the 
work of these experts. 

The Schield’s industrial story 
dates back to 1929 when Vernon 
and Wilbur quit farming in Minne- 
sota to take over a limestone quar- 
ry near Waverly which had failed 
under three previous owners. They 
decided they could make the ven- 
ture pay by mechanizing the quar- 





The modernistic office building is in right foreground. 


rying operation. Mechanically- 
minded Vern started creating such 
pieces as a crusher and an endless 
conveyor belt out of odds and ends 
of machinery to add to their in- 
herited ancient steam shovel. 

Before ‘the equipment could 
prove itself in that depression per- 
iod, there were many anxious days. 
For awhile the brothers even ap- 
peared on radio and the stage as 
“The Limestone Boys”. Vernon 
played the ukelele and Wilbur 
sang. Finally, Wilbur left to en- 
ter the wholesale produce business 
in Indiana. 

When times improved, Vern add- 
ed a big dragline crane to the 
quarry machinery. He became tre- 
mendously impressed with the ma- 
chine and got to know it well in 
making repairs. His farmer-cus- 
tomers and job-truckers were also 
impressed and Vern became acute- 
ly aware of the need for a similar 
piece of machinery to handle 
smaller earth-moving jobs. The 
idea of a small shovel-crane almost 
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became an obsession with him. He 
started tinkering around with ma- 
terial to build such a machine. Af- 
ter many trials and errors, Vern 
perfected his first machine in 1941 
and mounted it on a truck. It was 
immediately put to work on scores 
of jobs out of the range of big 
earthmovers. 

Almost at once, Vernon had 
several offers to buy the machine. 
During the next two years, he 
built a few more, slowly and pain- 
stakingly by hand in his spare 
time, and mounted them on cus- 
tomers’ trucks. While World War 
II held back any plans for con- 
structing a plant, in 1944 Vernon 
decided to organize the Schield 
Bantam company and persuaded 
Wilbur to join him. 

The brothers got little encour- 
agement at first. But by this time 
the quarry had become quite a pro- 
fitable enterprise and they were 
able to raise some money on per- 
sonal credit. Major production be- 
gan in 1945 after they finally won 
a discouraging struggle to obtain 
steel. The big push came, how- 
ever, right after the war, when 
they were able to buy surplus 
trucks cheaply on which they 
could mount their cranes and sur- 
plus machinery for their shop. An 
RFC loan, which was promptly re- 
paid, also helped their move to 
expand. 

In 1946, the Schields moved the 
manufacturing operations from the 
stone quarry to a small modern 
manufacturing plant they had 
built on nine acres in Waverly for 
mass production of the “Bantams’”’. 
Today, the well integrated com- 
pany is spread over 28 acres, and 
uses nine buildings with over 77 
thousand sq. ft. of floor space. 
Engineers and architects race to 
keep plant expansion ahead of com- 
pany growth. 

The Schields attribute much of 
the present rapid growth to the 
energetic young personnel they 
have brought into the organization. 
In 1949, a slump year for the en- 
tire power and crane industry, 
Schield Bantam’s sales took their 
first dip, dropping 11.2 per cent. 
The brothers hired G. O. Britton, 
now 38, to head sales and credit 
him with sending them shooting in 
1950 to 109.7 per cent over 1949. 
As a result, profits for the Schields 
rose 185 per cent. 

While the advent of the Korean 
War had something to do with the 


(Continued on page 40) 
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On MacEachron playing field, two Grinnellians brush up on golf. Part of men’s eight unit dormitory system is shown. 


Small classes, such as this art one, have important role. Student reads Rawson Hall history at informal house party. 




















Grinnell 


Iowa’s oldest college builds its future on its{past 


Come ye back to old Grinnell 
To the College loved so well... 
Come ye back, ye students loyal, 
Come ye back to old Grinnell.* 

And every fall you can see them 
— these students loyal to old Grin- 
nell — coming back to the shaded 
walks of the campus with a new 
mission and a proud one. They are 
the parents bringing their own 
sons and daughters - “chips” - to 
enroll as college freshmen in their 
alma mater. 

For them, the old buildings - 
mellowed landmarks of the cam- 
pus, the long forgotten site of the 
old college shop, the cloistered 
walk — all crowded with memories. 
The uncertainty that followed the 
first formal house party when 
your upperclassman date asked 
you to attend church the next 
morning, not knowing if that was 
THE thing to do... Lovable Dr. 
Steiner rubbing his fuzzy head... 
Fifty cent steaks at the Three E’s 
when word got around that mutton 
was on the dinner menu... Bau- 
mann’s satirical greeting to his 
groggy eight o’clockers, ‘My dear 
young Christian friends” . . . Pic- 
nics at Arbor Lake .. . Daily 
chapel dates for the many steady 
couples ... Breakfasting on choc- 
olate covered doughnuts at the 
Varsity . . . Husky Dr. Ryan of 
“Plan your work and work your 
plan” fame ... Being late for class 
by reason of being on the wrong 
side of the tracks when the M. and 
St. L. came through .. . Interrupt- 
ed good nights through the bars 
when the night watchman came by 
warning the men to leave the high 
picketed iron fence guarding Grin- 
nell purity and womanhood ... 
Powdered wigs at the grand Col- 
onial Ball . . . Concern over the 
senior year comprehensive exams. 

A satisfying experience it had 
been. Here at Grinnell these par- 
ents’ own youth and hopes and en- 
ergies had been influenced and 
molded by the high traditions of a 
true liberal arts education. The 
desire to bring to their own child- 





Magoun Hall houses the administra- 
tive offices, is one of oldest buildings. 
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Herrick Chapel is center of worship. 
It is close to the hearts of alumni. 





ren something of the great Grin- 
nell faith — that teaching which 
believes in the educated heart as 
well as the disciplined mind — 
brings many alumni back each fall 
with their sons and daughters. 

Other alumni return, too. 

Some of these include famous 
names such as Harry Hopkins 
who, before his death, came back 
to speak at student chapel and re- 
new acquaintances with such fac- 
ulty greats as Dr. Charles Payne. 
On the other hand, there are those 
alumni who do not return, Gary 
Cooper, for instance. Known at 
Grinnell as James Frank Cooper, 
his status, some say, is a delicate 
one. It is known that he was of- 
fered an honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Fine Arts by the institu- 
tion in 1945 — but that at the 
last minute he took a “rain check” 
on the deal, not showing up to he 
hooded. Some people insist that 
Mr. Cooper still feels the wounds 
of not having made the dramatic 
club back in the two years he at- 
tended Grinnell. 

The oldest liberal arts college 
west of the Mississippi, founded 
the same year that Iowa itself be- 
came a state, Grinnell is consider- 
ed among the finest academic in- 
stitutions in the United States. 

The Grinnell way is simple: it 
provides a full human environ- 
ment, virtually ideal facilities, a 
brilliant faculty, strong student 
government and_ responsibilities, 
and lets things work out for them- 
selves. 

They work out well. 

The college welcomed its cur- 
rent crop of new students to the 
campus on September 15 for a 
week devoted entirely to ‘“New 
Student Days.” 

Here is what the new students 
found: modern living quarters; in- 
tensive testing program; meetings 
with faculty counselors; guidance 
based on scientifically determined 
need; planned social life. 

The counseling system is a thor- 
ough one. Batteries of tests — 
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“Libe” steps are a favorite lounging spot for studious Grinnellians. 


some 12 hours of them — 
show results which the fac- 

a ulty counselors can inter- 
pret, coupled with complete aca- 
demic and good social “case his- 
tories’ collected along the way 
from secondary school authorities, 
local ministers, and business men. 

The counseling begins with New 
Student Days but it continues all 
through the four years of a stu- 
dent’s college life. For each stu- 
dent the faculty counselor is the 
key person in helping him work to- 
ward his own objectives and those 
of the college. 

Grinnell’s students have been at- 
tending classes since September 
22, but they’ve already discovered 
this year — as did other genera- 
tions of Grinnellians — that activi- 
ties away from the books form an- 
other important part of campus 
life. Under the direction of a stu- 
dent social hierarchy, either for- 
mal or informal functions are 
found on the school calendar each 
week. From the first all-college 
formal to mid-morning coffee or 
evening juke-box dancing or TV 
viewing in the student union, or 
meeting friends on the “libe” steps, 
Grinnellians in the past few weeks 
have been settling again into the 
familiar pattern of college social 
life. 

New students already know that 
Grinnell College has an enviable 
record of pioneering in various 
fields. Under the leadership of 
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their great president, John H. T. 
Main, the then almost unique Eng- 
lish system of dormitory housing 
was adopted in 1916. The success- 
ful Grinnell student residence sys- 
tem is still widely noted for get- 
ting along triumphantly without 
secret social fraternities or sorori- 
ties. 

One great aim of the Grinnell 
dormitory plan is the development 
of a broad social life, intimate in 
its small group relations, respon- 
sible and generous in its communi- 
ty vision. 

Grinnellians have been known to 
confess to each other that the 
dormitory set-up and the idealistic 
planned living at Grinnell works 
so smoothly and successfully that 
the shock of the cold world doesn’t 
hit until after graduation. But nev- 
er let it be said that a Grinnellian 
is anything but proud of his school. 
In fact, the smugness and near- 
complacency with which Grinnell- 
ians discuss their college do not 
endear them to graduates of other 
schools, but it serves to create 
the strongest kind of bond among 
Grinnellians themselves. 

On the north campus, the eight 
separate halls and an open clois- 
ter form the men’s dormitories. 
Newest dormitory is the double 
Younker Hall, opened last year, 
built on the former site of “Macy 
House,” in which James Lord 
Bryce wrote much of his famous 
“American Commonwealth” while 
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Famed Dr. Joseph Dunner is political science head. 


visiting his friend Professor Jesse 
Ward Macy of Grinnell. One din- 
ing room serves all, but in each 
dormitory is a club room for the 
social uses of the men of that 
house. 

The Women’s Quadrangle in- 
cludes seven buildings, called cot- 
tages for sentimental reasons, con- 
nected by an enclosed loggia. 
Mears, the pioneer cottage of the 
Quadrangle with which the others 
were integrated in 1916, has been 
endeared to Grinnell alumnae by 
more than sixty years of happy 
tradition. Here in the softly light- 
ed parlors many a freshman girl 
has met her first date in front of 
the old fireplace, or has decided to 
go steady — going steady is al- 
most a Grinnell tradition. Perhaps 
this is the reason for the high per- 
centage of Grinnell men marrying 
Grinnell women. This combination 
makes for an especially faithful 
alumni group. This, no doubt, in 
addition to the advent of the class 
agent system accounts for a year- 
ly contribution by the alumni of 
about 100 thousand dollars. 

The Women’s Quadrangle cen- 
ters around Main Hall with its 
great Gothic dining hall, formal 
drawing room, the wide foyer 
where art exhibitions are regular- 
ly hung, a little theatre, and a sun- 
bathing roof. 

Every hall and cottage has its 
own social and governmental sys- 
tem, and, aS a consequence, its 


























own individuality. For govern- 
ment, each hall and cottage be- 
comes a part, ultimately of the 
Student Council. For social life, the 
ultimate authority is the social 
co-ordinator, himself a student. 

If this sounds complicated, try 
explaining the democratic system 
itself: this is the same thing, 
with the Grinnell campus as the 
nation. 

That it works, that it is import- 
ant, are demonstrated annually in 
the election for Student Council 
president. Every year students 
conduct vigorous campaigns, cul- 
minating in a hig nominating con- 
vention with noisy demonstrations 
and banner waving and ultimate 
voting. 

Student government has long 
been a powerful force at Grinnell 
College. The ban on student cars 
is student council sponsored and 
enforced. Women students back in 
the late 1920’s caused one of the 
biggest uproars in the history of 
the college when they voted to lift 
the ban against. smoking. Iowa’s 
collegiate eyes were focused on 
Grinnell College, long considered 
one of the strictest ruled institu- 
tions of learning in the state, when 
the announcement was made. The 
rule had been voted upon by all 
the women students after having 
been brought to the attention of 
the authorities by the women’s 
self government league, though it 
was an accepted fact that the Dean 
of Women, Louella Read, was not 
favorable to the idea. But Miss 
Read, who was cooperative and 
fair-minded, saw to it that smok- 
ing rooms were provided. 

College church services are held 
each Sunday in Herrick Chapel, 
with students planning and con- 
ducting the worship and the Dean 
of the Chapel or a guest speaker 


Grinnell had first co-ed physical education plan. 








preaching the sermon. The tradi- 
tional vesper liturgy is used for the 
regular vesper services. Each week, 
a regular period is also set aside 
for chapel services. Attendance at 
all services is voluntary. 

Grinnell has long been pioneer- 
ing in athletics — Grinnell was the 
first four year college west of the 
Mississippi to play football and 
basketball and hold a track meet, 
and the first to promote intramu- 
ral sports. 

Time was, in the good old days, 
for instance in 1889, when Grinnell 
won 24-0 from the University of 
Iowa. One Grinnell member of that 
team is still alive — hale and 
hearty — working regularly at a 
local office: Sam Pooley of the 
class of 1892. One of the jackets, 
with splotches of mud and blood, 
worn in that first encounter now 
resides behind glass in Darby gym- 
nasium. 

This year Grinnell is out to beat 
last year’s football standing of 1 
win, 6 losses, 1 tie. Don Hager, 
now a fullback, is the present great 
white hope. Last year in the Mid- 
west Conference - Carleton, Coe, 
Grinnell, Knox, Lawrence, Mon- 
mouth and St. Olaf - Grinnell was 
sixth in football, eighth in basket- 
ball, third in track, first in tennis, 
second in swimming, sixth in golf 
and third in wrestling. While the 
school likes to win if it can, no one 
is particularly disturbed by the 
record. Grinnell has never applied 
the win-at-all-cost theory to com- 
petitive athletics. An outgrowth of 
this attitude came this past fall 
when one of the more revolution- 
ary of Grinnell’s recent pioneer- 
ing actions took place. Aroused by 
the growing professionalism in col- 
lege athletics and increasing bri- 
bery and corruption, the faculty 
adopted a credo urging abolition 





Between classes students stop for a cup of coffee at the Student Union. 


of admission charges to the public 
for athletic games with full ap- 
proval of the college coaching 
staff. Copies of the report have 
been mailed to faculty committees 
of all other members of the Mid- 
west Conference to which Grinnell 
belongs. 

Before turning academic — let’s 
look at two or three tradition- 
soaked events. At Christmastime, 
the men have a big “Boar’s Head” 
dinner — complete with proces- 
sion, jesters, pantomine, carols, 
while on the south side the women 
have their Christmas celebration 
— the Yule Log ceremony, the 
carols, and the Christmas dinner. 
The Christmas formal dance comes 
the same week and features a 
“name” band. 

Spring Day — a full day of 
clean-up, sports, and carnival is an 
April or May highlight. 

A newcomer on the list — it’s in 
the “success” category at the mo- 
ment — is the military ball, like- 
liest recent starter in the tradition 
sweepstakes now that AFROTC 
has been instituted so successfully 
on the Grinnell campus. 

There are also such things as 
Homecoming and World Student 
Service Fund auction where fac- 
ulty members offer chicken din- 
ners or their services for taking a 
students’ notes in class lectures. 

And then there are classes. 

They’re small, 

They have always been small, 
and they will always be small. 

Discussion-type classes with a 
low 1-11 faculty-student ratio fit 
well into Grinnell’s program of 
liberal education. Before choosing 
their major fields in their junior 
years, Grinnell students meet col- 
lege objectives in seven areas — 
reading, writing, and speaking ab- 
ility; literature; foreign language; 
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Occasional formal dances are part of Grinnell’s well-rounded social schedule. 





Demonstration highlights student election. 


Boar’s Head dinner is a traditionally important special event for campus men. 


Frosh are still humbled by prepping. 


Christian origins; science, 
fine arts; and health edu- 
cation. 

New to the college’s curriculum 
this fall is a course in advanced 
communication. Entitled “Critical 
Issues in the Modern World”, the 
course brings together 10 profes- 
sors from 8 departments to pre- 
sent Monday morning lectures to 
junior students on such topics as 
“The Intellectual and Spiritual Pre- 
dicament,” “Is ‘Free Enterprise’ 
Necessary to a Free Society?”, and 
“Liberty vs. Order.” Remaining 
class periods are spent in small 
groups, with the students reading, 
writing, and speaking about the 
current subject. A new adaptation 
of an old idea. Grinrell believes 
that it is the only course of its 
kind in any college curriculum. 

Since 1940 Grinnell has been 
under the guidance of Dr. Stevens, 
its sixth president. After the con- 
servative and scholarly regime of 
the late Dr. John S. Nollen, the 
coming of Samuel N. Stevens 
brought a spirit of newness and 
vigor to the office of president of 
Grinnell. Under the dynamic lead- 
ership of Dr. Stevens, Grinnell at- 
tacked the problems of wartime 
and post-war college living with 
pioneering imagination. Former 
dean of the University college of 
Northwestern University and a re- 
known psychologist, one of his first 
innovations was the development 
and enlargement of the psycho- 
logical testing program. Dr. Stev- 
ens has sponsored, and is contin- 
uing, an aggressive program of en- 
dowment expansion, new buildings, 
and faculty development. Obvious 
results of this effort have been 
five new buildings, the increasing 
of endowment from $3,250,000 to 
over 7 million dollars, increasing 
of the annual budget from $460,- 
000 to $1,700,000, and the build- 
ing of the student body from a 
normal 600 to a normal 1050. 

The 32 buildings which comprise 
the 1952 campus are a logical pro- 
gression from the three which oc- 
cupied the grounds back in 1882 
— year of the cyclone. On June 
17th of that year — the night be- 
fore Baccalaureate exercises were 
scheduled — the cyclone took just 
three minutes to level the build- 
ings, wipe every tree from the face 


(Continued on page 39) 


Grinnell students ‘study’ on 


the men’s quadrangle lawn. 
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The Magic Hour of the Magic Season 


By Robert Black 


NDIAN SUMMER is the magic season. As the dying 
summer foliage makes its final fling, nature be- 
comes an other-worldly wonderland. It is the time 
of tumultuous change yet of ageless beauty. 
Probably no one enjoys Indian summer more than 
the hunter. He sees it at its finest moments — dawn 
and dusk. He starts hours before the automatic 
radio and coffee pot snaps on in the city home and 
is deep in the cornfields by the time the farmer in- 
vades his cow lot with sleep-fogged eyes. He goes 
at the time the hills of maple and oak are exchang- 
ing darkness for their daytime mantle of color. And 
he sees it in the evening when the hills fling this 
same mantle into the slow bonfire of the setting sun. 
While dawn and dusk are complementary experi- 
ences, dawn is surely the more delightful of the two. 
At this magic hour, the frost vapors hang over the 
lowlands like ghostly skirts trailing gray dew over 
the crisp grass. Cows bawl in distant lots. There is 
a yodeling up and down the valley as men on far- 
flung farms call their hogs. By the barns, clumps 


of fodder shocks are dew-drenched and the last sad 
tinges of green are on the dying leaves. 

The first rays of the sun hit the hilltops and the 
shadowy lowlands look purple between the gilted 
ridges. With the outpouring of the golden light the 
breeze awakens and you hear the singing of the dry 
corn banners in all the miles of fields. Between you 
and the sun the corn has a softly violet cast. The 
air is a fresh distillation of the smell of drying corn 
and pastures grown old from too much sun and wind 
and the frost rising from the sweet earth. 

If you are poetically inclined, you may briefly 
consider the resemblence of fodder shocks and wig- 
wams or recall the mystery of the Indian summer 
smoke which some romanticists say comes from 
ghostly fires of departed Indian warriors. Or think 
of the men who at this hour used the walking plow 
to rip open the virgin acres and feel that the day of 
the pioneer farmer really isn’t so far gone. If you 
listen closely you can almost hear the big bull wheels 
on the early threshing (Continued on Page 41) 
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The Controversial 


Mr. Kline 


Will an lowa hog raiser be the key figure in 


this election? What could happen, and why. 


HEN the chips are cashed in 

after November’s big show, a 
dedicated, eloquent Iowa hog raiser 
may turn out to have been the 
most decisive influence in this 
year’s election. 

Directly, or indirectly, Allan B. 
Kline of Vinton will be a vital fac- 
tor in determining how the nation 
goes. As president of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, he is 
in a position to swing our most 
powerful farm organization into 
the fall campaign. Even more im- 
portant, Kline has long been one 
of the administration’s most per- 
sistent and effective critics. 

Kline’s influence is particularly 
strong in five crucial farm states 
— Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, Wis- 
consin and Ohio — which could 
have swung the 1948 election to 
Dewey (by five electoral votes) 
had they voted Republican. The 
possibility of the traditionally non- 
political Farm Bureau assuming 
an active campaign role in these 
states is remote, but not impos- 
sible. 

Many Farm’ Bureau leaders 
think that the November election 
will be the showdown for Allan 
Kline and his policies. If the Demo- 
crats are returned to office they 
feel Kline will have to go, and the 
national bureau organization 
changed to conform more closely 
with the administration’s views. 

The Farm Bureau will not give 
Kline up easily but it fears the 
disastrous loss of prestige which 
might come if Eisenhower lost de- 
spite Farm Bureau backing. The 
decision will eventually rest on 
the cold basis of how necessary 
such a gamble is and how much 
can be won if it pays off. 

It has taken a remarkable man 
to bring such a situation about— 
a man who could inspire the vene- 





Allan Kline, a statesman in denim. 


mous hate of the United States 
Secretary of Agriculture and the 
worshipful devotion of thousands 
of Farm Bureau followers, many 
of whom do not agree entirely with 
his views. Both reactions to Kline 
are inextricably intertwined. Bran- 
nan hates him the more because 
of his following and his followers 
like him more because of Bran- 
nan’s hate. 


Allan Kline’s influential and 
controversial position today stems 
as much from his own clear-sighted 
convictions as his Farm Bureau 
office. He is noted as an advocate 
of a flexible support price which 
would allow economic laws to keep 
operating in the farm field, an op- 
ponent of price controls and a 
strong foe of excessive interfer- 
ence from Washington into farm 
affairs. 

There are several reasons why 
Kline is such an effective adver- 
sary of the present administration. 
A tireless and eloquent speaker, 


he has been able to present his 
views personally to thousands of 
Americans. His Farm Bureau of- 
fice has given authority to his po- 
sition. But most importantly, the 
administration itself has sold Kline 
by dramatizing and spotlighting 
his fight against their interfer- 
ence with private rights. 

Charles Brannan started the ball 
rolling and has never been able to 
stop it. Since 1948, Kline and the 
Secretary of Agriculture, have 
conducted a running fight on farm 
policies. The Great Farm Battle 
started soon after Kline assumed 
the Farm Bureau presidency in 
1947. Up to this time, the Admin- 
istration, under the influence of 
Franklin Roosevelt and Henry Wal- 
lace, had tread on tiptoes in the 
farm field. They had consulted 
farm leaders before making any 
move and had pretty much left 
management of policies at the 
local level. 


With the Production Marketing 
Administration (PMA), Brannan 
began to change the previous soft 
approach. The PMA moved in on 
the extension services and the 
Soil Conservation Service. It had 
hundreds of millions to give away 
and soon became a political weap- 
on. The Farm Bureau was wor- 
ried and began to point out the 
dangers of this Santa Claus. 

Then came the Brannan Plan. 
With a flourish, the administra- 
tion announced a farm plan which 
would pay outright subsidies to 
farmers and would control the 
price of what the farmer had to 
sell so as to make food cheaper. 
Labor saw the plan’s advantages to 
them and supported it strongly. 
The plan was a_ double-edged 
sword which Brannan used to both 
threaten and attract supporters. 

The vast government propagan- 
da machine swung into operation in 
support of the proposal. PMA field 
workers explained it to farmers. 
Brannan and Truman plugged it at 
every opportunity. 

The proposal was the entrance 
Allan Kline had been waiting for. 
He lashed out against it at ev- 
ery turn: “The Brannan Plan 
would stifle the farmer’s initiative 
and regiment him.” “If I were a 
government official looking for a 
way to bring the American farmer 
under my thumb, I’d use that 
method.” 

During the summer of 1949, the 
fight got so heated that reports 
began coming out of Washington 
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that Charlie Brannan was plotting 
to move in en the Farm Bureau 
itself. Kline was making himself 
felt, but it was more of a negative 
influence. Then in February of 
1950, the two men met for the 
first time on a public platform. 
Four thousand people jammed Des 
Moines’ KRNT expecting a verbal 
fireworks display. They were not 
disappointed. 

Kline, speaking first, stated his 
views simply and effectively. But 
Brannan turned the “debate” into 
a one-sided, mud-slinging contest. 
At times, he even drew boos from 
the audience. 

The full effect of the debate 
was not felt until several days af- 
ter it took place. But an amazing 
thing had happened. Kline had sud- 
denly become the hero of the hour. 
While not all of the Farm Bureau 
members agreed with Kline’s 
views, few of them liked so see 
him vilified. They began to see 
his policies in a new light. The 
Des Moines speech had not only 
dramatized Kline’s battle to the 
farmers, but to the entire nation. 
It was now Kline who was on the 
offensive. 

Brannan was not long in real- 
izing what happened. He cancelled 
his speech at another debate 
scheduled with Kline in Minne- 
apolis and retired to a sniping po- 
sition. The Korean War and the 
1950 elections brought a lull in the 





Riding is one of Kline’s favorite pastimes. ! 
from his busy schedule to exercise one of the five horses on family farm. 


fight, but the damage had been 
done. This spring it looked Bran- 
nan might open up again when he 
accused Kline of seeking the post 
of Secretary of Agriculture under 
Robert Taft (Kline promptly is- 
sued a statement he would not ac- 
cept the office under any Presi- 
dent), but this fall he even avoid- 
ed attacking Kline in a speech at 
Vinton. 

It is no wonder that today Allan 
B. Kline is one of the most nettle- 
some thorns in the side of the pres- 
ent administration and that the in- 
side election battle may hinge on 
his views. 

Only an exceptional man could 
arouse such intense controversy as 
has Allan Kline. Only a dedicated 
man could be able to stand up a- 
gainst such withering attacks. 
Only a talented man could have 
sold his views so successfully. On- 
ly a paradoxical man could have 
become such a man of decision. 

Scotch-Irish, 56-year-old, Allan 
Blair Kline is an unusual man in 
any sense of the word. While he 
is an “average” 5 ft. 101% inches 
in height, he impresses people with 
his shaggy eye-brows, huge hands 
and long fingers. The smaller 
characteristics are only an indica- 
tion of his physical vigor. Legend 
has it that as president of the 
Iowa Farm Bureau Federation he 
used to run up and down the stairs 
to and from his fifth floor office, 


a. 


He occasionally finds time 








ignoring the elevators, sometimes 
even trying to beat them. One time 
while working on the farm Kline 
hurt his arm, but bandaged it up 
and continued on about his busi- 
ness. Months later a doctor told 
him he had broken it. Kline’s 
friends used to worry about him 
driving about in the middle of the 
winter without any coat in an un- 
heated car, but they’ve since de- 
cided that he is almost indestruc- 
tible. 

Allan Kline’s college career in- 
dicates as much about his life as 
any other phase. While he came 
from a Nebraska farm, and in- 
tended to go into farming after 
graduation, he felt it ‘‘seemed wise 
to get some general education be- 
fore taking up the technical work 
of agriculture.’”’ Consequently, he 
entered Sioux City’s Morningside 
College and spent five years there, 
working on his father’s farm on 
weekends and during vacations. In 
1917, he entered Iowa State Col- 
lege as a student of animal hus- 
bandry, finally graduating in 1920, 
after having his studies interrupt- 
ed by World War I in which he 
was a Medical Corps sergeant. 


This combined interest in farming 
and the broader aspects of life 
have continued to be Kline’s most 
outstanding characteristic. 
In 1920, he married Gladys Re- 
mer and started raising hogs on 
(Continued on page 42) 


An enthusiastic tennis fan, Kline plays with 
son Bob, on court built during depression. 











The Arthur Miller family seated in their living room: (1. to r .) Darlene, 17; Stanley, 16; Joanna, 12; Billy, 7; and Roger, 5. 


Five Kids vs. 210 Acres 


Orphans fight heavy odds to be a family 


Photographed by Carl Turk 


This April, just a year after her husband’s death, 

Mrs. Arthur Miller passed away on her farm near 

Centralia, Iowa. Her five young children, facing 

the prospect of an orphanage and separation, de- 

cided to go it alone. This is the story of their lone- 

some struggle to stay together as a family and the ; , 
heart-warming way a community rose to help them. Only 110 acres of farm are usable for crops 
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.... Brave youngsters 
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Stanley, 16, pits his 110 lbs. against a bull being trained Roger, 5, takes care of the young chickens. Billy is re- 
to lead for 4-H shows. He now runs all farm operations. sponsible for the hens. Both are inclined to be mischievous. 





Billy, 7, loves to play with tractors when he isn’t able to Joanna, 12, helps feed cattle, carry and separate milk. 
ride them. Here he is running one belonging to Roger. Shyest of the quiet family, she also helps on housework. 
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Darlene, 17, cooks the meals, does housework, helps with 
chores and makes many clothes for Joanna and herseif. 





Uncle Ted Hingtgen, their guardian, helps as much as 
possible but is limited in funds and by own large family. 









work hard to keep their home place going 


IGHT OFF U.S. 20 in the pretty rolling hills east 

of Dubuque lies a small farm that the passing mo- 
torist would hardly notice. But that farm, with iis 
weather-beaten frame house and lone cow barn, is the 
scene of a dramatic struggle for survival—the sur- 
vival of a family. 

Today, five recently orphaned kids are fighting to 
make a 210 acre farm with 110 acres of crop land pay 
enough to keep them together. If they lose their 
battle, they face an orphanage and inevitable sepa- 
ration. The major roles in this battle have been taken 
by Darlene, 17, and Stanley, 16. Both of them are 
taking the heavy responsibilities in their stride. They 
learned to work hard during their parents’ long and 
fatal illnesses. 

When Arthur Miller bought this farm in the Peos- 
ta-Centralia neighborhood six years ago, he realized 
that he had a tough fight to make it pay but thought 
he saw possibilities for its development. He had some 
good equipment and knew his cattle. Near the Du- 
buque market, the place looked good for a dairy herd. 
However, it wasn’t long before a heart condition be- 
gan to bother him. With all the work to be done on 
the new farm, he tried unsuccessfully to ignore it. 
Finally in April of 1951, Arthur Miller died. In the 
meantime, Mrs. Miller had been suffering from a cere- 
bral ailment. This April, she also died. The illnesses 
had left the family with heavy debts, despite the fact 
that much of the livestock had been sold to keep 
them going. As a final financial blow, it was found 
that through various mix-ups there was almost no 
insurance. 

The relatives that might have cared for the kids 
had family duties of their own or just didn’t care. 
The Miller children decided to see if they couldn’t 
stick it out on their own. Their favorite uncle, Ted 
Hingtgen of Dubuque, was appointed guardian and 
has done everything possible. He now comes out at 
least twice a week to help them on the farm and to 
run little errands for them. But with a 50 hour work 
week and a family of his own, his time with them is 
limited. 

The job of running the farm and the family is left 
strictly to the kids themselves. Stanley handles most 
of the farm operation. Darlene takes care of the 
house and helps with the milking. Joanna, Billy and 
Roger help with the chores and housework. During 
the winter all of them except Stanley are in school. 

Darlene, a senior in Peosta high school this year, 
finds the life particularly hard. She must fit school 
into a schedule that includes fixing all of the meals 
(a job she has had since she was nine), feeding and 
milking the cows, separating milk, keeping house and 
making clothes. A slight limp from a case of polio 
handicaps her in carrying milk from the barn to the 
house and in lifting the milking machines. 

An A student until he quit school, Stanley regu- 
larly works a 14-hour day. Mature beyond his 
years, he is able to judge his own cattle in buying 
operations and runs the farm with surprising confi- 
dence. Although he weighs only 110 lbs., he handles 
the heavy work with assurance. 

(Text continued on page 42. More pictures on next page.) 
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Stan and Darlene milk 17 Brown Swiss cows. With no cash crops, milk is main income. 
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Joe McQuillen, helped put in Mrs. Frank Dardis, Sr. gave A. J. Kruse, a neighbor baled Mary and Frank Dardis _ 
hay. Donated machinery, time. 300 pocketbooks netting $45. their hay and did other work. She nursed mother during ‘ness 
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Cutting trees helps clear land and provides winter fuel. Schilling boys help Stan (r.) saw. 


BP. 


food, Darlene does all family’s cooking. 


Ip from friends 
on the children 


ardis ave done much for family. George Mohr started Amvet Herman Fieldman, loaned them Elmer Schuster sold Stan 385 
uring illness. He heads Amvets. Fund to help kids financially. elevator, footed grocery bills. bales of hay below actual cost. 
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Old house in East Des Moines is sketcher’s Saturday afternoon subject. 





George Shane (icft) and Ross Dalbey 
take same vantage point for sketches. 





Dalbey sketches the scene as it is. 
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He makes few changes. 


Karl Mattern is club’s most widely-accepted artist. 


Saturday Artists 


Des Moines Sketch Club attacks an old house 


on one of its weekly pen and pencil forays 


For three years a college pro- 
fessor, a newspaper man, an ad- 
vertising executive, a banker and 
men in various other unrelated 
fields have spent every Saturday 
afternoon together just to draw. 
These rebels from the golf course 
and poker table are the members 
of the Des Moines Sketch Ciub. 

The productions of the club 
varies as much as the members. 
As artists, they are amateurs and 
professionals; ‘serious and frivo- 
lous. Some have exhibited wide- 
ly, others wouldn’t think of it. Yet 





there is no expert-novice relation- 
ship. When the club gathers at 
the end of an afternoon’s work, no 
one is timid about saying what he 
thinks of other works. 

Subject matter is the only dis- 
sentient note. There are the real 
estate enthusiasts (tumble down 
shacks, old houses, etc.) and na- 
ture boys (country landscapes). 
The work reproduced here is the 
result of a lost argument by the 
nature boys. 


Karl Mattern and James Morrison 
are widely known professionally. 








Shane interprets the beaten house more freely, adds window. 
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The Carroll Alsop’s pose on the steps of their new home. Carroll holds Anne Marie in his arms. Beside him is his wife, 
Anne, followed by Chick, 8, and Jayne, 6. The Frank Lloyd Wright home was planned around their needs as a family. 


A Home in an Orchard 


Frank Lloyd Wright, an Oskaloosa 
family of five, a hill-top location over- 
looking a small pond, brick, cypress 
and coarse linen all go into making 
this unusual modern home. 


From the south, the master bedroom balcony and carport. 
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The Alsop family on This simplified floor plan of the house shows how it was built to face the east where the aill 
their northeast lawn. slopes down to a pond and informal garden. House was designed around the kitchen or “core.” 
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Alsop home designed to tit 
tamily needs and location 


ECAUSE it is a medium-sized house for a rather 

typical family, Frank Lloyd Wright’s Alsop house 
in Oskaloosa is particularly interesting to the average 
Iowan. The result of five years of planning, this hill- 
top home offers comfortable and distinctive living for 
its owners and noteworthy ideas for other Iowans. 

Carroll and Anne Alsop had long admired Wright’s 
work. In 1947, they, like so many other couples after 
the war, started thinking seriously of building a home 
of their own. They had two young children and need- 
ed a place to raise a family. The Alsops knew about 
what they wanted — a modern house on a hill near 
Carroll’s family home. Carroll had a good position 
in his family’s women’s ready-to-wear store in Oska- 
loosa and they decided that they might be able to af- 
ford to hire Mr. Wright. (Actually, his fee was much 
less than they had anticipated.) 

They wrote Wright and outlined what they wanted. 
After some correspondence, they were asked to have 
pictures taken of the proposed lot and a typograph- 
ical map made of it. The Alsops took these with 
them when they first went to consult Mr. Wright at 
his home in Spring Green, Wisconsin. He went over 


Carroll Alsop inspects plant box in the living room. Window corner is 
constructed entirely of glass. It looks out on birch tree and pond in yard. 
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the location with them, discussed their ideas and talk- 
ed with them about their present needs and future 
plans. Further visits ensued as Wright and his as- 
sistants worked with Carroll and Anne on the plans. 
One of Wright’s five principa] assistants was given 
immediate charge of the project and made personal 
visits to Oskaloosa to inspect the location and, later, 
to supervise the building operations. 

The location the Alsops had selected was an old 
orchard on a hillside facing the property of the sen- 
ior Alsops. Together the land formed a small draw 
with a pond at the bottom. Carroll’s mother, an ex- 
pert gardener, had long since surrounded the pond 
with flowers. 

The house that Frank Lloyd Wright and his asso-- 
ciates planned with the Alsops met both the chal- 
lenge of the location and the needs of the Alsop fami- 
ly, as a year’s occupancy has now soundly proven — 
even with the addition of another child. 

Built of red brick with wood trim, the house uti- 
lizes the terrain to the fullest advantage—so fully, 
in fact, that it takes on an almost entirely different 
appearance according to the angle from which it is 
viewed. The north side, shown in the four-color 
photograph, is probably the most typically Wright 
with its deep overhanging roof, great areas of glass 
and interesting use of lines and mass. From the east, 
the house becomes a long wall of glass and brick. The 
south view, head-on, nearly hides the house as a 
(Text continued on page 35. More pictures on next page) 





Nearly all of the furniture in the new home was 
Oskaloosa. The kitchen lies beyond the last chair. 





or nlite i i Micacad 


The fireplace is the most interesting feature of living-dining area. Using the cantilever principle, it has a heavy con- 
crete base and is built around a steel framing. The floor is made of red-colored cement and is covered with cotton rugs. 








designed by Frank Lloyd Wright and made in Anne Alsop gives little Anne Marie a drink of water in kitchen. While 


A folding wall separates it from living room area. windowless, a skylight is set in the roof. A sliding door can close it off. 
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Chick’s bedroom has two bunks in a stair-step. The space 
underneath the top bunk serves as an excellent catch-all. 


< 


Bedroom wing, opening 
oft long gallery, carries 
out decorative scheme 


Wright descriptively calls this the “gallery”. As well as (Continued on page 35) 
connecting the 3 bedrooms, it gives kids extra play space. 


The master bedroom, like living room, is predominately gold. This 


A balcony leads off the east side of the master bed- 
fireplace corner is one of the most outstanding features of house. 


room. Clothes closets and dressing table are at left. 
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K-22) Are You Still a 
Slave to Old Fashioned 
Housekeeping 7 


Then put these 4 amazing products to work for you! Your most 





burdensome jobs will be world’s easier and quicker — House 
cleaning — Washing — Ironing — Washing Dishes! Have more 
free time, more energy for the things you enjoy! Get one 


of each from your grocery today! 


Save Your Strength, Tempet, Energy and Time 
WITH THESE FOUR WONDERFUL NEW PRODUCTS! 


REALLY DOES 
SAVE YOUR WAN Os 





a OTHER STARCH LIKE GLOSSTEX! 


= This is the state plastic starch — different 





Contains twice the bleaching power of most 
powdered bleaches — yet costs no more! Safe 
for ANY fabric. Bleaches whites far whiter, 
leaves colors brighter without fading. Removes 
stubborn stains — even lipstick, chocolate! 


| helps the iron glide faster over clothing, it 
| coats fabrics with an invisible film to make 
~ things shed dirt and grime. Yet it dissolves 
instantly in washing — so dirt just floats away! 





Add 2 tablespoons in your washing machine. 





ONE CLEANER — A HUNDRED AND ONE USES 


Use PERFEX for ALL your housecleaning ~~ 
jobs! Dirt simply wipes off from painted walls, <, 
floors, woodwork. No more hard scrubbing! 4 


NO MORE "DISHWASHING" HANDS! 
Pre {> Best dishwashing detergent you ever used. Yt \\ 
fj 


fe) And has a wonderful hand lotion ingredient so 





your hands will stay soft and smooth! Gets 





Shampoos rugs, upholstery — safely, easily. 
For clothes use PERFEX and half the usual 
amount of soap! So economical — just 1 table- 
spoon makes a gallon. 


dishes clean faster by cutting grease and float- ~ 
ing food particles off of dishes, silverware, pots 
and pans! Dishes dry sparkling clean in the 
air without wiping! 
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Exchanging Recipes with... 
Mrs. Guy M. Gillette 


By Blanche Bailey Reed 


“JUST GIVE me American food for good eating,” 
says Mrs. Guy M. Gillette of Cherokee, Iowa, who 
attends many social affairs in the various foreign 
embassies in Washington, D. C., since her Senator 
husband is a member of the foreign relations com- 
mittee. “For one thing a great many of these for- 
eign dishes have lamb for a foundation while we in 
the middle west rarely serve lamb. These cooks from 
other countries use lamb in dozens of ways, such as 
in curries or ragouts.” 

Iowa cooks are among the best, Mrs. Gillette be- 
lieves, perhaps because they have so much to use in 
cooking. She advocates that here in Iowa it would 
be wonderful to have “Corn Day” in the menu once 
a week or so because there are so many interesting 
and good ways to serve corn and corn products. ‘‘For 
breakfast there are many delicious corn cereals and 
even just plain corn mush or grits. Then there’s 
fritters and scrapple, both so good. For luncheon, 
one could serve corn chowder or corn bread with 
gravy, syrup or milk. And for dinner, the menu 
could be built around a casserole dish with corn for 
a base, corn on the cob and corn pudding with raisins.” 

One of Mrs. Gillette’s favorite corn-based recipes 
is for corn oysters. She finds them wonderful served 
around the platter for the roast or with syrup as an 
extra vegetable. 


Corn Oysters 


Score the corn down the center of each row of grains, 
then with the back of a knife press out the pulp leaving 
the hull on the cob. 

To every pint of pulp allow: 

2 eggs 

2 heaping tablespoons of flour 
% teaspoon of salt 

1 dash cayenne 

1 dash black pepper 

Beat eggs separately. Add first the yolks to the corn, 
then salt, cayenne, pepper and flour; then the beaten 
whites. Mix gently. Put 2 tablespoons fat in an iron fry- 
ing pan. When hot, drop the mixture by spoonsful into 
it. Brown on both sides. 


Mrs. Gillette enjoys cooking and keeping house, 
all except (here’s a secret) dusting. Her husband 
and their son Mark, now with the Third army at Fort 
McNair, Md., are the first to attest to her cooking 
ability. The senator himself is NOT a cook in any 
sense of the word, but he appreciates her cooking. 
especially when she fixes his favorite dish of chicken 
and dumplings. 

In Washington, the Gillettes live in a small apart- 
ment in Chevy Chase, quite opposite from their 
rambling white house in Cherokee. Since they do not 
have much room, most of the Gillette’s entertaining 
is done with buffet suppers. In fact, in Washington 
as a whole the buffet has replaced the elaborate din- 
ner tables of the past. Shortage of space, high food 
costs and scarcity of maids have contributed to this 
minor social revolution. 

One recipe which is very popular in the Gillette 





Mrs. Gillette reads a new recipe book on her sun porch. 


family is a frozen fruit salad. With a toasted sand- 
wich, this makes a complete luncheon for the Gil- 
lettes or a bridge luncheon for Mrs. Gillette’s club. 


Frozen Fruit Salad 


2 pkgs. Philadelphia 

cream cheese 
1 C whipping cream 
1/3 C mayonnaise 
1 t gelatin 

2 T lemon juice 

Combine mashed cheese with lemon juice and fruit. 
Drain the pineapple well and dissolve the gelatin in pine- 
apple juice over hot water. Mix everything and add whip- 
ped cream. Pour in freezing tray and freeze. Or often 
Mrs. Gillette just puts it in a dish and sets it in her deep 
freeze. 


1 C crushed pineapple 
1% C cut prunes 

1 C cut dates 

1 C black cherries 


Since deep freeze units have become “unpopular” 
in Washington, Mrs. Gillette hastens to add with a 
smile that her apartment size deep freeze is a valu- 
able piece of equipment in her kitchen. She fur- 
ther emphasizes that she bought it herself, even 
sending back to Iowa to get an Amana freezer. 

Senator Gillette, like most men, is not too fond of 
carrots so Mrs. Gillette, having found a way to fix 
them that makes the senator eat carrots without 
fussing, wants too pass her recipe on to other 
women. She guarantees that the glazed carrots with 
mint will be eaten by the entire family including the 
head of the house. Here is her recipe: 


Glazed Carrots With Mint 


12 medium carrots (parboiled until tender) 
% C sugar 
% C water 
4 T lard 
2 T chopped mint 
Dissolve the sugar in the water, add to lard in a cold 
frying pan. Heat until lard melts. Add carrots and mint. 
Cook until carrots are glazed (not browned). The secret 
of glazing the carrots lies in adding the sugar and water 
mixture to the lard in a cold pan. Sweet potatoes, par- 
snips, beets and salsify can also be glazed in the same 
manner, according to Mrs. Gillette. She also likes to take 
freshly chopped mint and sprinkle over the top of the 
glazed vegetables. © 





Alsop Home 
(Continued from page 30) 


whole, but presents a fascinating 
combination of angles and lines. 
The west side, or front of the 
house, is the most undramatic 
architecturally, but the wide use 
of yellow trim adds some distinc- 
tion. 

The same red brick is used ex- 
tensively on the inside of the 
house, particularly in the kitchen 
and in the living room and master 
bedroom fireplaces. 

Red tidewater cypress is also 
used widely in the house. The 
Louisiana wood is finished only 
with a thin coat of shellac in order 
to display its beautiful grain to 
full advantage. The cypress is 
used on many of the walls and on 
ali of the trim. It is also used in 
much of the furniture. 

Plaster, concrete and glass are 
the other principal materials. The 
effectiveness of the simple combi- 
nation of these materials in the 
house is most noticeable in the 
large living-dining area. There 
an enormous brick fireplace dom- 
inates the room not only by its 
size, but also because it is built on 
the cantilever principle and seems 
to hang in space. At the same 
time, other elements in the room 
are used both to enlarge and to 
unify it so that the fireplace takes 
on proper visual proportion and 
place. 

The living-dining space is rough- 
ly 33 ft. by 25 ft. in size. The 
ceiling follows the peaked roof to 
a 15 ft. height. The size of the 
room is emphasized by the win- 
dow expanse on the north, east 
and south walls which tends to 
fuse the room with its setting. The 
most interesting use of windows is 
employed on two corners where the 
glass panes have been buttressed 
together without the use of addi- 
tional materials. 

Color is used to unify both the 
living-dining room and the house 
as a whole. Gold, the predomi- 
nant color, is used in all the 
drapes, cushions and hassocks. It 
is highlighted with brown, tur- 
quoise, red and beige. Brass ac- 
cessories and green plants are also 
used in the decorative scheme. All 
of the floors in the house are of 
red-colored concrete. In the liv- 
ing-dining room they are covered 
with beige cotton rugs except for 
the area underneath the chimney 
where sheepskin throw rugs are 


used. The draperies and all of the 
furniture are covered with a coarse 


jinen. The same materials and 
colors are used throughout the 
house, particularly in the master 
bedroom on the south end in order 
to tie up the front and rear of the 
house. 

The kitchen opens onto the liv- 
ing-dining area. Structurally, it 
is about a story and a half high. 
This is because there are no regu- 
lar windows and the room must 
reach to a skylight in the roof. 
Here the highlight colors of the 
living-dining room are stressed — 
browns, reds and turquoise. 

A utility room is located below 
the kitchen. It houses a deep 
freeze unit, washing machine, hot 
water heater and oil heater. The 
house is heated by “gravity heat’, 
using pipes in the floors. 

The bedroom wing of the house 
is built along a long hallway run- 
ning along the west side. This “gal- 
lery’”, as Wright calls it, leads off 
the entryway. Its row of windows 
helps to provide ventilation for the 
bedrooms. The first door on the 
east side of he hallway serves the 
utility room, kitchen and a small 





room now used for the baby, Anne 
Marie. Next comes Chick’s and 
Jayne’s bedrooms. Then the large 
bathroom and linen closets and, 
finally, the master bedroom and 
bath. 

The master bedroom is the most 
unusual room in the house. One 
wall is lined with closets which 
work into a dressing table at one 
end and into a bench before a fire- 
place at the other end. Opposite 
the bathroom, French doors lead 
onto a small triangular balcony 
overlooking the pond. 

The Alsop home is not the only 
Frank Lloyd Wright home in Osk- 
aloosa (another was built there a- 
bout the same time), nor is it the 
most modernistic home there (sev- 
eral others could compete with it), 
nor is it the most expensive (it 
cost much less than most com- 
parable houses), yet it perfectly 
fits the Alsop’s needs as a family 
and the demands of their location. 
These needs and demands are 
shared by enough Iowans to give 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s work here 
wider meaning and possible appli- 
cation than many of his more cele- 
brated designs. ° 
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Toll Turnpikes 


(Continued from page 7) 


low figure is the one most gen- 
erally accepted. 

Mark Morris, highway commis- 
sion director of research, esti- 
mates that an Iowa east-west 
turnpike would have an average 
traffic count of 2,130 vehicles per 
day. Other authorities foresee a 
continuing increase in traffic on 
Iowa arterial highways which 
may amount to as much as 40% 
by 1960. Thus even on these con- 
servative estimates we might ex- 
pect 3,000 cars per day by 1960. 

When comparing the figures for 
needed traffic vs. foreseeable traf- 
fic, it should be remembered the 
former figure is based on an ap- 
proximate cost of 1¢ a mile for 
passenger cars. Trucks would be 
considerably higher. It is con- 
ceivable that an increase in 
charges might make the turnpike 
more feasible. 

Maine charges 75¢ for a 44 mile 
trip. New Jersey collects $1.75 for 
118 miles. Iowa might raise its 
tolls to a cent and a half a mile 
without a corresponding drop in 
traffic. 

Many observers shudder at these 
toll rates pointing out that a cent 
a mile toll is equivalent to a 15¢ 
a gallon gas tax increase. The 
skeptics level their fingers at the 
high cost of financing. Interest on 
turnpike bonds runs from 3.4% in 
Oklahoma to 1.6% in New Hamp- 
shire, where the toll road was 
backed with state credit. Pro- 
ponents reply that turnpikes are 
no different than starting any 
business under our economic sys- 
tem. Interest in every business 
enterprise is expensive, but neces- 
sary for most people. Besides, ex- 
perience has shown that enough 
people are willing to pay the totals 
to make it worthwhile. 


Routes 


If, and when, such a Turnpike 
Authority is authorized by the 
legislature, then the question of 
routes will become a major issue. 
It cannot be allowed to become a 
political issue. Bond companies 
will have their advisors, who will 
be the final authorities as to what 
location they will invest money 
for a super highway. Local pride, 
or local convenience, cannot inter- 
fere with such decisions. 

Most of the present thinking 
centers on an east-west turnpike 
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running from either Davenport or 
Clinton, or between the two cities, 
to the Missouri River at Council 
Bluffs, Missouri Valley or Onawa 
and passing close to Des Moines. 
There has been some talk of a 
north-south turnpike roughly fol- 
lowing the present route of High- 
way 69, but most authorities do 
not consider it seriously. 

The east-west turnpike is_ us- 
ally placed somewhere between 
Highway 6 and Highway 30. These 
are two heavy tourist and truck 
routes. In 1949, according to 
state highway commission figures, 
Highway 6 had a high traffic 
average of 3967 cars per day 
west of Des Moines to Adel. The 
low was 1738 cars in Adair coun- 
ty. On Highway 30 the low was 
1725 in the western part of the 
state to a high of around 4,000 
east and west of Cedar Rapids. 
At Ames, the highway was carry- 
ing nearly 4,000 vehicles per day 
with a fast reduction west of 
Boone. 

However, there is another route 
which has had little study. This 
is a direct route from Davenport 
to Des Moines and on to near 
Council Bluffs. Starting near 
Davenport, such a road could be 
built on a nearly straight line to 
Des Moines, our capital city and 
focal point of most state traffic. 
It would serve the tri-cities at 
Davenport as well as Muscatine, 
Newton and Iowa City. West of 
Des Moines it could take a num- 
ber of routes to the river with al- 
most equal convenience to 
through motorists and truckers. 
There seems to be little reason 
why a section of such a highway 
between Davenport and Des 
Moines would not be profitable 
from the start, and at the same 
time would relieve some of the 
worst traffic congestion in the 
state. An extension from Des 
Moines to the Missouri River 
could be built later. 


Iowa has everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by the construc- 
tion of such a turnpike. If the 
investment firms who are pur- 
chasing the bonds for building 
such a road found the traffic po- 
tential did not justify the invest- 
ment, then the road would not be 
built. If they decided the road 
had a good chance of making 
money, then the bonds could be 
easily sold. 

Enough roads have now been 
planned and built of the super- 


highway type to show us how it 
can be done without obligation to 
the taxpayers. Iowa would not 
be pioneering in this type of road. 
Others have done this highly im- 
portant experimental work. 

Iowa only needs to invest 
enough money to furnish funds to 
complete preliminary plans. The 
legislature should create a Turn- 
pike Authority and give them 
these funds. It should not be 
very expensive. The Iowa State 
Highway Commission and states 
now using turnpikes could furnish 
most of the cost estimates with 
little expense. 

One can argue indefinitely over 
the amount of traffic which such 
a highway needs to be economical- 
ly sound, but there is no use do- 
ing this. The bond buyers will 
always be the final authority. If 
they will buy the bonds without 
further obligation to the state of 
Iowa, then why not let them? 


Some Questions and Answers 
Concerning an Iowa Turnpike 


Q. What is the approximate 
length of the proposed east-west 
turnpike? 

A. 300 to 325 miles. 


Q. What would it cost? 
A. A fair estimate might be 
$150,000,000. 


Q. How many 
would be needed? 


A. Probably 15. 


Q. How would they be fi- 
nanced? 

A. As a part of the general 
expense, but rented concessions 
for eating, gas stations, etc., 
might pay most of this cost. 


toll stations 


Q. What would the toll costs 
be? 

A. Probably one cent per mile 
for passenger cars. The rate for 
trucks would be higher and this 
road could expect heavy truck 
traffic. 


Q. How many cars and trucks 
might use this turnpike? 

A. This is not of great import- 
ance to Iowa. The bond buyers 
would decide this for the poten- 
tial traffic is their security for 
money advanced. 


Q. How many miles of toll 
roads in the United States? 

A. By the end of 1952 there 
will probably be 1400 miles either 





in use or under construction. 


Q. Does the accident rate de- 
crease? 

A. The death rate on the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike has been 
higher than the state average. 
However, the New Jersey Turn- 
pike reports a far lower accident 
rate although the death rate is 
about average. Accidents might 
be controlled through an enforced 
speed limit. 


Q. Wouldn’t the interest pay- 
ments raise the costs? 

A. Absolutely. Such a high- 
way would be built and paid for 
under the American system, just 
the same as if we were starting 
any other new business. Interest 
in every business enterprise is 
expensive, but necessary for most 
people. 


Q. Would such a road pay dur- 
ing a depression? 

A. Probably not. Nothing pays 
during a depression. However, no 
one would destroy the highway 
just because the receipts were 
low. It might force a reorgani- 
zation of some sort, just like any 
other business. 


Q. Would a turnpike ease our 
tax burden as some advocates 
suggest ? 

A. Probably not. It would 
provide us with a much needed 
highway which the state could 
not well afford at the present 
time, but since such a highway 
would not be built at all by the 
state otherwise, there is no fore- 
seeable saving. An Iowa Turn- 
pike could conceivably reduce the 
maintenance cost on. other state 
roads, but this saving would prob- 
ably be mainly dissipated by the 
added cost of access roads to the 
Turnpike. Most important still, 
an Iowa Turnpike is not a pana- 
cea for all of our highway ills. 


Q. Could bond holders sue the 
state for their money? 


A. Anyone can sue for almost 
anything, but there would be no 
chance of collecting as the state of 
Iowa would not be a party to the 
building of the highway any more 
than they are for river bridges 
paid for by tolls. 


A toll road in Iowa would oper- 
ate on much the same principle as 
a toll bridge. There are still 
many such bridges in operation 
over the two major rivers on our 
eastern and _ western borders. 


These bridges were built with 
bond money after approval by the 
government. They were privately 
operated, although responsible to 
government authorities. Of more 
immediate interest is the fact 
that when one of these bridges 
fails to pay their way, such as the 
Lansing bridge, there is no obli- 
gation on the state or federal 
government to bail them out of 
their financial difficulties. It 
would be the same with a toll 
road financed entirely by a bond 
issue with toll receipts as security. 


Q. What is the procedure fol- 
lowed in securing a turnpike? 

A. The Iowa General Assem- 
bly must pass an enabling act giv- 
ing authority to some group, prob- 
ably to be called an Iowa Turn- 
pike Authority, who would be 
given sufficient funds to make a 
preliminary survey and work in 
conjunction with bond companies 
to decide on the practical and fi- 
nancial aspects of the proposed 
highway. No state funds would 
be used for either the construc- 
tion or maintenance of the high- 
way, but some state funds would 
probably be needed to get the 
authority operating. A turnpike 
authority is operated exactly like 
a private business except that a 
representative of the state high 
way commission is generally an 
ex-officio member. 


Q. When could work start if 
the legislature passed such an en- 
abling act next January. 

A. At least 1954 and perhaps 
1955. It takes time to work out 
details and the turnpike authority 
might be faced with many law 
suits over right of way and to 
test the legality of the act crea- 
ting the authority. eS 





The Logic of It All 


On the opening day of school an 
Iowa mother heard the neighbor’s 
daughter, who had just started, 
report back to her pre-school boy. 
“And Jimmy,” Janie said, “if I go 
every day and am never tardy, I'll 
get a perfect record.” 

“Oh, that’s wonderful, Janie,” 
Jimmy exclaimed, ‘What does it 
look like?” 

‘IT don’t know, Jimmy,” Janie 
replied, “but when I get it, Pll 
bring it home and play it for you.” 

And thereupon they launched 
into a discussion of its probable 
color. 
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lowa’s Revolutionary War Skirmishes 


By John Esden 


A strangely important but most- 

ly unnoticed action of the Rev- 
olutionary War took place in what 
is now Iowa. Most people when 
they think of the Revolutionary 
War see pictures of Washington at 
Valley Forge, Redcoats charging 
up Bunker Hill or Cornwallis sur- 
rendering at Yorktown. They con- 
centrate their thoughts on the e- 
vents that happened along the 
eastern seaboard, tending to over- 
look completely the events that 
happened along the frontier. And 
Iowa was on the westernmost 
fringe of that Indian-filled fron- 
tier. 

The frontiersmen tasted little 
success and swallowed much defeat 
until in 1779 young George Rog- 
ers Clark captured Kaskaskia, Ca- 
hokia and Vincennes in the Illin- 
ois country. Clark’s brilliant feats 
inspired victories on other fron- 
tiers during 1779 when American 
military success in the west 
reached its high water mark. 

In the spring of 1780, with 
Spain aiding the colonies, the Brit- 
ish planned to reconquer the west. 
Lieutenant-Governor Patrick Sin- 
clair at Michilimackinac in the 
Straits of Michigan, planned a two- 
pronged attack to regain British 
power along the Mississippi River. 
A major force under Emanuel 
Hesse was to move south, over- 
whelm the Illinois villages, des- 
cend the Mississippi River and 
help recapture west Florida (in- 
cluding Iowa) from its Spanish 
conquerors. At the same time a 
smaller army, led by captain 
Henry Bird, was to draw Clark’s 
troops east by harrying Kentucky 
thus opening the Mississippi to 
Hesse’s force. Fortunately for the 
Americans, these well-laid plans 
went astray. They failed as a re- 
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sult of a battle in what’s now Iowa. 

The British had a _ secondary 
goal in the Mississippi Valley — 
one which was eventually to prove 
their undoing. The lead mines of 
Iowa had become an important 
source of lead for bullets during 
the American Revolution. Clark 
was using this lead in his frontier 
fighting and some of it even found 
its way to the eastern seaboard — 
often by Indian trading. The Brit- 
ish were determined to cut off this 
supply of lead. 

Emanuel Hesse moved to Prairie 
du Chien to await his various de- 
tachments and _ supplies. While 
there, he learned from his Indian 
scouts of an armed boat on the 
Mississippi near the lead mines at 
the mouth of the Turkey River. 
Deciding this was the opportune 
time to attack the mines, Hesse 
sent out Lieutenant Alexander 
Kay with a few hand-picked regu- 
lars and many Indians to effect 
the raid. Kay’s force found the 
boat and took it by surprise. 
Twelve men were made prisoners 
and a large cargo of provisions 
was seized. 

From the mouth of the Turkey 
River, the band proceeded to the 
lead mines at present-day Dubu- 
que which were then being oper- 
ated by Jean Francis Cardinal, a 
successful French-Canadian trad- 
er who had obtained them some 
years earlier from a man known 
to history only as Mr. Long. Car- 
dinal had built a small town sur- 
rounding the mines where his 
French and Spanish miners could 
work. The miners, no match for 
the overwhelming English forces, 
gave up after a short but sharp 
encounter. It is not known if any 
blood was:shed, but it has been 
established that at least some 


shots were fired in the skirmish. 

The British captured “fifty tons 
of lead ore” which was destined 
for use against them by the peo- 
ple in the “Illinois Country”. They 
also sent many supplies back to 
Prairie du Chien to be divided up 
among Hesse’s expedition. Seven- 
teen Spanish and rebel prisoners 
were taken and sent to Michili- 
machinac for interment. Governor 
Sinclair was jubilant when he 
heard of the success of the Tur- 
key River—Dubuque action. He as- 
signed some allied Indian tribes to 
guard the mines and had orders 
“published at the Illinois for no 
person to go there, who looks for 
receiving Quarter’. The Indians 
were ordered to give none to any 
without a British pass. 

But what Sinclair did not know 
was that several miners had man- 
aged a remarkable escape from the 
Cardinal mines and had made their 
way down the Mississippi to St. 
Louis. Among them was Cardinal 
himself. Once to St. Louis, they 
were able to warn the city to for- 
tify itself against the impending 
British invasion. 

On the morning of May 2, 1780, 
Hesse’s expedition, made up of 
750 traders, Indians and regulars, 
finally set off from Prairie du 
Chien. They traveled down the 
Mississippi in canoes. When the 
force reached Cahokia, George 
Rogers Clark was there waiting 
for them. The Indians were so 
terrified of even Clark’s mere 
presence that, after a few half- 
hearted sallies against the fort, 
they forced their commander to 
move on to St. Louis which they 
thought would be easy prey. In- 
stead of surprising a handful of 
demoralized Spanish, the English 
were met with cannon fire from 
well-fortified breastworks. They at- 
tacked all day long hoping to make 
a dent in the St. Louis’ fortifica- 
tion. By nightfall, realizing that 
they were beaten, they left in 
great haste for Michilimackinac 
and disgrace. 


The warning sounded by Cardi- 
nal and his miners had been well 
heeded. Unfortunately, however, 
Cardinal was taken prisoner by 
some Indians in the struggle and 
was mortally wounded while try- 
ing to make an escape. Cardinal 
was undoubtedly the only Iowan to 
have lost his life in the American 
Revolution. In doing so, he helped 
to save the west for the American 
cause. * 


Grinnell 
(Continued from page 16) 


of the campus, and kill two men 
students. First college president 
George F. Magoun, devout, cour- 
ageous, vigorous. swept into the 
pulpit a couple of days later and 
delivered his Baccalaureate ad- 
dress on the newly chosen text: 
“And God was in the whirlwind!” 

There are a lot of “firsts” in the 
Grinnell College picture. After all, 
Grinnellians do not call themselves 
Pioneers without reason. 

For instance, Grinnell in 1860 
was the first college west of the 
Mississippi to admit women as 
candidates for degrees. 

And Professor Jesse Ward Macy, 
at Grinnell from 1883 to 1912, was 
a pioneer in the movement to study 
political matters objectively, insti- 
tuting the first political science de- 
partment in an undergraduate col- 
lege in the U. S. 

In 1949, Grinnell continued its 
pioneering ways by establishing 
the first educationally sound co- 
educational physical education pro- 
gram in the county. 

But if the good citizens of Dav- 
enport hadn’t pulled a classic boner 
in cutting town streets through 
the campus, Grinnell college would 
never have been Grinnell college 
as it now exists. 

For it started as Iowa college. 
And it started in Davenport. 

One Reverend James J. Hill, an 
enthusiastic Iowa missionary of the 
famed Iowa Band, on June 10, 
1846. threw a silver dollar on the 
table around which he and his as- 
sociates were consulting and pro- 
claimed; ‘There is the first dollar 
in the endowment of a new college. 
Now appoint a board of trustees 
to take care of it.” 

In 1859, Davenport’s Iowa Col- 
lege, then a going concern with a- 
lumni and tired of being pushed a- 
round by the town fathers, looked 
westward to Josiah B. Grinnell and 
his 1856-founded University. 

J. B. it was who heeded the fa- 
mous “Go west, young man” in- 
junction of Horace Greeley. He 
founded the town of Grinnell in 
1854, started the university, and 
then accepted the merger offered 
by the Davenport institution, and 
even today the board of trustees 
which governs Grinnell College is 
actually the “Board of Trustees of 
IOWA college.” 

Grinnell’s current trustees are 
not all from Iowa, but a good 














Some Grinnellians 
by Erica Watts ‘49 


share, of course, are. They include 
Rudolph Weitz, Des Moines, presi- 
dent and vice presidents Mrs. 
David Kruidenier, Waukee, Fred 
Maytag II, Newton, and F. Wen- 
dell Miller, Rockwell City. Grin- 
nell graduates now serving as 
trustees include Dr. George M. 
Crabb of Mason City, John Norris, 
Marshalltown and W. Donald 
Evans, Gerald S. Nollen and Jo- 
seph F. Rosenfield, all of’ Des 
Moines. 

Grinnell was started on a silver 
dollar. There have been times 
since when it would have been 
glad to have had the dollar to do 
business on. 

During the Civil War most of its 
younger faculty and all its able- 
bodied male student joined the Un- 
ion army, and there was no gradu- 
ating class for five years. 

During the depression years, 
things were as tough economically 
at Grinnell as they were every- 
where else. Faculty members took 
voluntary cuts, and money was 
borrowed against a then small en- 
dowment. But the college came 
out of that readily. 


The years during World War II 
saw male enrollment decline so 
much that the college was able to 
offer facilities to the War Depart- 
ment for an Officer Candidate 
School and for the Army Special- 
ized Training Program. Meanwhile, 
the civilian work of the college, for 
two years largely confined to wo- 
men, continued without impair- 
ment; and when peace came the 
college was ready in every way to 
receive the influx of veterans. 

However much it may jolt the 
old-time Grinnellian to see army 
uniforms on Grinnell campus or to 
see diapers flapping on clothes 
lines as they walk past the living 
units set up for married students, 
the realists amone them know that 
without AFROTC and the men 
coming back to college under the 
GI Bill, Grinnell might not have 
survived the financial difficulties 
of the past ten years. It is to the 
credit of Dr. Stevens and Grinnell 
college that they could look past 
their ivy-hung traditions and see 
the essentials of present day liv- 
ing—that they could accommodate 
themselves to reality while sacri- 
ficing nothing of the high scholastic 
standard and faith in true liberal 
arts education which has made 
Grinnell great. MBV 


*Copyright. 1902, Hinds & Noble, 
New York City 
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Schieid Bantam 
(Continued from page 11) 


sudden increase, Britton’s theory 
of “Organize to Sell’ worked spec- 
tacularly, as continuing heavy 
sales have shown. Britton has not 
only placed two large military or- 
ders, but opened an export sales 
department which now operates in 
over 30 foreign countries and re- 
vamped and widened the entire 
distributing system. As a result, 
factory production has risen from 
seven Bantams a week in 1949 to 
over 20 a week this year. 

“Britt” has worked closely with 
Vernon Pray, the advertising man- 
ager, in the program of “smoking 
out the man who needs a Bantam”’. 
Pray persuaded the company to 
depart from the plan of letting 
the machine sell itself by word of 
mouth and embark on a heavy ad- 
vertising campaign. He chose such 
unorthodox publications as TIME 
Magazine to reach untapped mar- 
kets. Direct results, alone, have 
been phenomenal. Last year the 
31-year-old advertising manager’s 
campaign was ranked as one of the 
10 best in the country for indus- 
trial concerns. 

Britton, Pray and Co. have ac- 
complished amazing results by im- 
aginatively following in the path 
laid out by Vern when he first 
dreamed on a _ three-eights-yard 
shovel-crane. The machine was 
devised to answer the needs of the 
“small guy” who could use it for 
a multitude of minor jobs. The 
“new blood” set out to efficiently 
find these “small guys’’, show them 
how they could use such a ma- 
chine and then prove that Bantam 
was best — a fact, incidentally, 
quite generally agreed. 

One reason for the popularity 
of the Bantam is its price. Nine- 
ty-eight per cent of them retail 
under $10,000, complete with at- 
tachments. While American pur- 
chasers usually buy gas-engine mo- 
dels, Diesel-powered ones are also 
available. The Bantam travels at 
an average speed of 35 m.p.h. 
Much of the company’s output is 
driven right from the factory to 
the distributor. One buyer even 
drove his newly-purchased Bantam 
from Illinois to Alaska, where he 
put it to immediate use. 

Demand for attachments runs 
along these lines: trench hoes, 
39%; draglines, 29%; clamshells, 
20%; shovels, 11%; and magnetic 
cranes, 5%. Contractors, indus- 
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trial concerns and governmental 
bodies are the largest purchasers. 
Bantam is now going after more 
of the farm market with a hay 
grapple which can pile a 124 ft. 
stack of hay in three hours — a 
job that used to take a stacking 
crew eight hours. 

In the main production plant, 
Bantams are assembled piece by 
piece along the side walls, each 
part thoroughly painted to prevent 
rust, and brought together at the 
center. Fifty per cent of the shov- 
el-cranes are mounted on trucks 
already in use. The prospective 
customer brings his machine to the 
factory, has it reinforced and fit- 
ted with Bantam attachments. The 
rest are usually placed on rebuilt 
second-hand or war surplus trucks. 

The working conditions are at- 
tractive, right down to well-land- 
scaped lawns, and personnel rela- 
tions with the 385 employees are 
excellent. In addition to paid va- 
cation and holidays and a hospital- 
ization program, the company has 
a top-notch profit-sharing pro- 
gram devised by E. L. Neal, com- 
pany secretary. 

After one year with Schield 
Bantam an employee is eligible to 
join the program. He contributes 
three per cent of his annual wages. 
At the end of the year the com- 
pany puts in its share of the prof- 
its before taxes and the fund is 
distributed. Last year the total 
profit-sharing was $100,000. For 
every dollar contributed by the 
employee, the company had re- 
turned $6.72. 

While Vernon and Wilbur have 
increasingly less to do with the ac- 
tual operation of the company, 
they are the undisputed bosses 
and can still take apart any piece 
of machinery in the shop. These 
days the brothers spend a great 
deal of time traveling — to Africa, 
South America, Europe, Alaska. 


Their homes reflect their far- 
flung interests: Peruvian llama 
rugs in Vern’s paneled den, a 


rooster dinner-gong carved in Bel- 
gium from a cow’s horn that Wil- 
bur brought to his wife, Ilene. 
Both families have built new 
homes near the plant. Like thou- 
sands of American couples, Vernon 
and Marjory Schield chose their 
house plan from a popular home 
magazine. Wilbur’s home is larger 
and more elaborate. ‘Cost twice 
as much as mine,” Vern candidly 
admits. Marjory and Ilene Schield 
do a major part of their own 





housework, devote a full part of 
every day to their youngsters and 
yet are very active in the com- 
munity. 

Vern and Marjory have two 
children — Marilyn, born in 1936, 
and Roger, born in 1938. Wilbur 
and Ilene have four boys — Milo, 
12; Morton. 9; Marshall, 6; and 
Michael, 3. 

Vernon and Wiibur came from a 
Hawarden farm family of seven 
children. Vernon, who is 50 this 
year, attended Iowa State and An- 
derson College in Indiana. Wilbur, 
who is about 46, went to Morris 
Agricultural College in Minnesota, 
Anderson College and the Minne- 
apolis Business College. 

The brothers are very close to 
each other. Friends cannot re- 
member them seriously disagree- 
ing. Wilbur is more the organ- 
izer while Vernon is the mechan- 
ical genius. 

The Schield brothers and their 
wives are still the owners of the 
company that bears their name. 
Only Neal, the company secretary, 
and H. L. Leslie, treasurer and 
corporation attorney, have any 
share in the control. Leslie’s po- 
sition as a financial adviser and 
stabilizing influence has been im- 
portant. The company’s value to- 
day is estimated at five million 
dollars. It enjoys an excellent 
credit rating, but, as is the case 
with all new businesses these days, 
has had a hard time building capi- 
talization reserves. 

Like Bantams, the brothers are 
proud of the money they have 
made, even a little cocky at times, 
but they have never let themselves 
become ‘“big-headed’’. In great 
demand as speakers, they have 
never been known to refuse an en- 
gagement they could possibly 
make. Both are active Lions and 
very civic-minded. Generous with 
their money, they not only like to 
participate in civic enterprises, but 
help lead them. The people of 
Waverly are unanimous in their 
praises of the Schields, recalling 
everything from a gift to Wart- 
burg College, to their recent un- 
sung act of a paying the back rent 
and hospital bills for an employee 
who “got to drinking too much.” 

Waverly has reason to be proud 
of the Schields. Beyond what the 
brothers have done for the town 
itself, they stand as living proof 
that there are still unexplored 
frontiers open to those with vis- 
ion, faith and ability. e 


The Three Commandments 
guiding 
The Des Moines Register and Tribune 


We believe in presenting ALL the news 
* impartially and objectively in the news 
columns. 


2. We believe in expressing our own opin- 
ions as persuasively and forcefully as 
possible, but confining those expres- 
sions to the editorial pages. 


3 We believe in giving our readers the 
* opinions of other competent writers 
representing ALL SIDES of important 
controversial issues in order that our 
readers may form their own judg- 
ments wisely. 
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Allan Kline 


(Continued from page 20) 


Wellaway Farm in Benton County. 
He once said, “I know about hogs; 
I like them and they seem to like 
me.” His specialization in hogs 
paid off. They bought the farm 
which he had settled on as a ten- 
ant farmer. His oldest son, Rob- 
ert, now manages the 600 acres 
although Kline drops down when- 
ever he can. The Kline’s two other 
children, Charles and Winnifred, 
now live in Des Moines and Spo- 
kane, respectively. 

The paradox of Kline the man is 
engraved right on the farm itself. 
During the depression, “when ev- 
eryone knew we didn’t have any 
money anyway,” he built a swim- 
ming pool and tennis court on his 
place using family labor and a 
neighbor’s scraper. The overflow 
from the pool fed into a water 
tank for stock. Later he added a 
string of riding horses. As in the 
case of his college career, he had 
decided to combine the practical 
and more asthetic sides of life. 
The tennis court is still used by 
the Kline family, but the swim- 
ming pool has fallen into disrepair. 

Kline’s advancement in the Farm 
Bureau came after many years of 
work on the township and county 
level. He headed the top-notch 
Benton County Farm Bureau for 
ten years, afterwards became 
president of the Iowa Farm Bu- 
reau. He then began to move up 
in the national organization, final- 
ly succeeding Ed O’Neal of Ala- 
bama in 1947. 

Kline’s interest in public affairs 
dates back at least to his college 
days where he was an ardent de- 
bater— a pastime which not only 
helped him develop his fluent 
speaking technique but heightened 
his interest in economics, philoso- 
phy and history. He continued this 
interest even while farming, being 
one of the sponsors of the Vinton 
“Off the Record” club-— an organ- 
ization which invited prominent 
men and women to speak and lead 
informal discussion groups. Be- 
cause of his broad educational 
background, he has been able to 
see farm problems in their proper 
perspective— their causes and ef- 
fects and their inter-relationship 
with other problems. He has been 
called “one of the most excep- 
tional farm leaders in the coun- 
try.” 

The breadth of Kline’s interests 
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is indicated by his membership on 
the Board of Adult Education 
Fund of the Ford Foundation and 
on the National Policy Board of 
the American Assembly. He is also 
a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Seventh District of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 

Today Allan Kline is finding a 
warmer reception to his ideas than 
ever before. His hard-fisted, logi- 
cal expositions have won him 
friends everywhere. More import- 
ant, he still walks in the heroic 
pathway hewed out for him by 
Charles Brannan. 

This fall, however, the path must 
come to a turning. The crucial mo- 
ment in Kline’s crusade is ap- 
proaching before he had time to 
properly lay the groundwork for 
it—at least at the grass-roots lev- 
el. Farm leaders believe that a 
Republican victory is the only way 
Kline can gain the time needed to 
sell his views to the general farm 
population. And Kline can help 
swing that victory, if he wishes, by 
turning the Farm Bureau organi- 
zation loose to work for General 
Eisenhower. 

While the Farm Bureau has nev- 
er participated actively in a na- 
tional campaign before, Charles 
Brannan has forced them into a 
position where they may have to 
fight for their life. What the Farm 
Bureau can do when it wants to 
has been demonstrated here in 
Iowa in Governor Beardsley’s cam- 
paigns. They carried him to vic- 
tory in 1948 and 1950 and again in 
1952 when they were the only 
large organization to give the 
governor support. It is easy to be- 
lieve that the same thing could be 
done in all of the crucial farm 
states, either by quiet work among 
leaders, or by stepping up the at- 
tack started more than three years 
ago. 

Perhaps no one will ever know 
for sure what the decision will be. 
But the outcome of the fall elec- 
tion might hang on it. Whatever 
happens. you can be sure that Char- 
les Brannan wishes he hadn’t pav- 
ed the way for Allan Kline to so 
firmly establish himself in the 
hearts of American farmers. There 
is little doubt in their minds that 
Kline is unselfishly battling for 
what he believes is the right, the 
practical, the honest way for the 
good of farmers, America and the 
world alike. It takes a big man to 
have vision, but sometimes a small 
man is necessary to dramatize it.@ 





Farm Orphans 
(Continued from page 23) 


The other children aren’t com- 
pletely aware of their position, al- 
though they realize something of 
what is going on. Joanna, who 
wants to be a nurse, helps with the 
housework and chores. Billy and 
Roger can do little more than feed 
the chickens. Their main interest 
is in their toy tractors or in riding 
the big tractor. 

One unscrupulous implement 
dealer tried to sell the kids a new 
tractor soon after their mother’s 
death. Stan knows his machinery 
well and would have nothing to do 
with it. He said he would take care 
of the one he had. 


Outside of this one incident, peo- 
ple have been wonderful to the 
family. Their courage has won the 
respect of the little community in 
which they live and the neighbors 
are trying to do everything they 
can, both individually and joint- 
ly. Soon after Mrs. Miller’s death, 
George Mohr of Centralia started 
the Arthur Miller Family Fund to 
help the kids out. The Amvets 
took over the project and have 
raised around two thousand dol- 
lars—quite a bit of money for the 
small community. A part of the 
money is being used to pay off 
some of the bills, such as interest 
on the money that the parents 
borrowed when they bought the 
farm. But most of it is being put 
“to work” to buy hogs or cattle 
for Stanley, who can decide what 
he wants. They also plan to use 
the money for emergencies. 


The fund is well administered 
and intelligently handled. For in- 
stance, when the Amvets decided 
that Stan needed some help on the 
farm they hired two thirteen-year- 
old boys to help him. An older 
man might have resented taking 
orders from a kid of 16 and tried 
to become boss. The young hired 
hands have worked out fine. The 
Amvets are still trying hard to get 
more money to help the kids. 


Individual examples of help are 
too numerous to mention. A typ- 
ical case is that of C. Robert Ken- 
nedy who did their spring plowing 
and put in their oats. Other neigh- 
boring farmers have donated both 
time and equipment. While the 


Millers are working as hard as 
they can, these donations of mon- 
ey and services give them the add- 
ed push they need. 


The blue-eyed family has little 
time for recreation. Occasionally, 
they go to a show or visit rela- 
tives. Neither Stan nor Darlene 
date, but they sometimes go out 
with a group. Stan is in 4-H 
work and the girls want to join 
again this year. Darlene has an 
impressive array of ribbons from 
past 4-H work. 

The Millers live on milk checks. 
The kids have an average gross in- 
come of $250 a month from their 
milk. Still they have been saving 
some of it to apply on their debts. 
They have 17 Brown Swiss milk 
cattle and 14 heifers. Other live- 
stock includes three baby beeves, 
10 sheep, 150 young chickens and 
75 hens. A large part of the 
farm’s 210 acres is in oak timber. 
Twenty-five acres are in oats, 30 
in corn, 15 in hay and the rest is 
used for grazing. There is also a 
large garden. 

Their seven-room house is equip- 
ped with a modern range and re- 
frigerator and has an inside pump. 
There are, however, no inside toi- 
let facilities. Neither of the girls 
enjoys heusework and at times the 
house shows it. Discipline tends 
to be lax. Friends feel the kids 
need a little authority until Dar- 
lene and Stanley are older. At 
present, decisions are made after 
a family discussion. 

While Stan and Darlene are run- 
ning the family in an adult man- 
ner, there are still indications that 
this is a kid’s world. One of the 
most evident signs is the unusual 
amount of candy a visitor sees in 
the house. But it would take a 
hard-headed person not to grant 
these brave, hard-working young- 
sters a few indulgences. They’re 
earning the ones they get. * 





Magic Hour 

(Continued from page 18) 
machines howling down the frosty 

valleys in the growing wind. This 
* is Iowa at dawn in October and it 
is something you ought not to 
miss. 

Indian summer doesn’t last 
long. Even when it is at its 
brightest, winter lurks in the dark 
circle on the horizon and the cot- 
tonwoods raise their rotten splen- 
dor to the sunlight in a kind of 
hopeless supplication. And one 
night the wind howls coldly about 
the dark house and you know that 
Indian summer will have vanished 
by the time the fingers of dawn 
bloody the sky. ae 
































The Heartbeat 
of the Corn Country 


“I don’t believe I have 
ever caught the heart- 
beat of the corn states 
better than I did in KMA, 
Shenandoah, 
known as the ‘Farmers’ radio 
station and it is exactly that.” 


—Homer Croy in 
his book CORN COUNTRY 
(Duell, Sloan and Pearce, N. Y.) 


Iowa. It is 


KMA — Programming to the tastes 
of Western lowans (and surrounding 
areas) for over 27 years. 
































Shenandoah, lowa 


May Broadcasting Co. 


® 960 KCS 
® 5000 Watts 
® ABC Network 
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time, work 
and money 
with the help 
of this book 






Here’s a book you need — especially 
this year, when farm-hands are scarce. 
You’re facing a tough problem — how 
to increase production without enough 
help — but you can do it with proper 
equipment. So send now for LOUDEN 
Better Barns Book. See how much you 
can save with the kind of barn and 
equipment you really need. This valu- 
able 100-page book is yours for the ask- 
ing — but 10c to cover mail cost will be 
appreciated. Send for your copy today. 


tHE LOUDEN MacHuiNERY COMPANY! 


1340 W. Court St. Fairfield, lowa 





This Year Give 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


subscriptions to 


*Jowan 


Your friends will think of you 
each time an issue arrives. 
$2.00 per year 


personalized gift card sent 


absorbs dust 








DUSORB SALES CORP. 


Shenandoah, lowa 



















Unusual Jowans 


Doll Lady 


By Wilma Collins 


A piece of cloth, a hank of hair 
and even a dried apple become a 
doll in the skillful hands of Erma 
Lechner of Ames, an authority on 
the subject of hand-made dolls. 
Perched high on a stool in her 
knotty pine studio, Mrs. Lechner 
loves to talk about dolls as well as 
make them. Her principal interest 
is in giving dolls to needy children; 
she can’t stand to think of a child 
without a doll to cuddle. 


A desire to give dolls lead Mrs. 
Lechner into making them. Dur- 
ing the last war, Mrs. Bessie Riv- 
ers of Grinnell in- 
terested Mrs. Lech- 
ner in sending 
dolls abroad. After 
giving away most 
of the ones used 
by her daughter 
Carla, now seven- 
teen, she began 
making them her- 
self. She also gave 
them to veterans 
in the Des Moines 
Veteran’s Hospital 
for use as gifts to 
their children. 

As she widened 
her work with 
dolls, Mrs. Lechner 
became interested 
in using dried ap- 
ples for the heads. Ordinary pie 
apples, when properly peeled, 
carved and dried, make extremely 
realistic faces. The Ames’ woman 
spent three years perfecting a se- 
cret process which “preserves the 
natural wood-like color of the ap- 
ple heads.” 

She has kept the process secret 
in order to provide money to carry 
on her work in giving dolls. The 
financial load of this aspect of her 
hobby increased considerably last 
year when Mrs. Lechner, Mrs. 
Rivers and radio’s Betty Wells 
launched a Doll Giver’s Club in 
Iowa. Following an appearance on 
a Wells’ program, a listener wrote 
requesting patterns for her local 
missionary group to make. She 
wanted them for a Kentucky 
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mountain missionary who needed 
them for the children in his com- 
munity. The letter inspired Mrs. 





Mrs. Erma Lechner and doll collection. 


Lechner to go ahead with an idea 
she had tong nurtured. She de- 
cided to launch an Iowa Doll Giv- 
ers’ Club to encourage more wo- 
men to participate in work of 
distributing dolls. 

With the help of Mrs. Rivers, 
she drew up a set of easy-to-make 
doll patterns that even an amateur 
seamstress could make. Betty Wells 





gave the club its first boost. Today pes 
1000 women in the state are busy he 
creating dolls for needy children 2 
from the “Susie”, “Dinah” and 


“Clown” patterns the Ames and 
Grinnell women de- 
signed. 

Anyone request- 
ing a pattern is 
considered a mem- 
ber of the club. 
Each member or 
group is asked to 
make at least 
twenty-five dolls. 
In this way, Mrs. 
Lechner feels she 
is being repaid for 
the time and ef- 
fort she spends on 
the club. 

The Doll Lady’s 
own creations are 
usually more elab- 
orate. The faces, 
figures and limbs 
of the hand-sewn dolls are accu- 
rately proportioned to give a pleas- 
ing appearance. Painstaking care 
is given to the doll’s clothing. 

The cloth dolls include Dutch, 
Mexican, Negro, Chinese, Gypsies 
and ones of many other races and 
nationalities. Nursery rhyme char- 
acters are made of bright felt 
cloth. Particularly unusual dolls 
in her collection are the pecan- 
headed, the spool, the clothespin 
and the ball (not bald) headed. 

The latest toy to come from her 
needle and drawing board is a 
finger puppet. “Even a hospital- 
ized child could work this,” she 
beams as she manipulates it with 
two fingers. And you can see her 
mind working again, thinking of 
ways to interest more women in 
the fun of giving dolls. ° be. 









































 « 
Farm scene near Decorah > a 2 








The arrival of the vivid reds and yellows 

of fall brings lowa’s most picturesque season. 
A challenge to any setting is this 

West Campus walk at lowa City — 


a particular favorite of autumn visitors 


to the Hawkeyes’ gridiron arena. 
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